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Author’s Preface 


Thanks to the recent progress of archaeological studies and to 
the untiring reseaiches of a band of enthusiastic scholars, it is now 
possible to write a history of ancient Bengal. In this volume, an 
attempt has been made to sketch the outline of political history from the 
earliest times to the Muslim conquest. The next volume dea'ing with 
cultural and social history will be shortly out. 

In preparation of this volume 1 am thankful to many friends 1 
must express my thankfulness to Dr. R. C. Majumdar under whose 
guidance this work was undertaken and from whom more than anvone 
else I have learnt how to handle the sources of ancient history 1 o Dr. N 
K. Bhattasali 1 am indebted to a degree for which no amount oi thanks 
would suffice. He has taken a keen interest in the progress oi the work, 
has readily helped me in every possible way with his expert knowledge 
in the subject and has kept the Dacca Museum Library open ioi me, day 
and night, sometimes to his great inconvenience. I have to tender my heart- 
felt thanks to Prof. V. Bhattacharyya, Dr. D. C. Ganguly and Dr. R G. 
Basak for some helpful suggestions and to my friends Mr. A. 
K. Shorn and Mr, A. J. Bhattacharrya for encouragement. 1 
record hereby my grateful appreciation of the assistance 1 have 
received in going through the manuscript and the proofs to 
Babu Mati Lai Paul B. A., Headmaster, Tarkibandar Victory H. E. 
School, and to Messrs M. N. Roychowdhury M. A., Nani Lai Sengupta 
M. A., Chittaranjan Das B. A. and Jyotish Chandra Paul B. A., In fine, 

1 owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Satis Chandra Seal M, A., B. L„ the 
young and energetic Secretary of the Indian Research Institute, but for 
whose help it would have been impossible to bring out the book. 

I crave the indulgence of the readers for a few serious misprints 
that have crept in. An index and a map, so invaluable to a work of 
this kind, will be added in the next volume. 


15th April, 1939* 


P* L. Paul. 



A Note 


With the publication of the Early History of Bengal by Mr. P. L. 
Paul M. A., the Indian Research Institute presents before the scholarly 
world the second number of the Indian History Series. The object of 
taking up this series is to bring out a comprehensive religious, cultural, 
political and social History of India by publication in separate volumes 
of the history of its places and provinces. The first number of the 
series was a Monograph on Gaya and Buddha Gaya by Dr. B. M. Barua 
M. A. D. Lit. ( Lond. ) which is a Holy Shrine to the Hindus and the 
Buddhists alike from ancient times. 

As has been pointed out by Dr. R. C. Majumdar M, A., Ph. D., the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University in his Foreword to this 
volume, it serves as an outline of a comprehensive history of early 
Bengal. It will be complete in two volumes and the political history is 
dealt with in the first volume. The second volume will give the 
religious, cultural, and social history and we expect to bring it out at 
an early date. 

Lastly I appeal once again to all lovers of history and Indology, 
public libraries and directors of public instructions of different provinces 
to extend to us their valuable co-operation by liberally subscribing to this 
and other publications of this Institute, each of which deals with a parti- 
cular aspect of Indian Civilisation and Culture. 

1st V aisaklia 1346 B. S. *) 

TIIK INDIAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE [ SATIS CHANDRA SEAL 
170, Maniktala Stieet. Calcutta. ) 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF BENGAL 


INTRODUCTION 

Ancient Geographical Divisions — It is indeed a very diffi- 
cult task to describe the boundaries of geographical divisions 
and localities of ancient Bengal, as there is no cine 
to determining the location of some of them. It may be 
surmised that in ancient Bengal, as in the present time, the 
natural boundaries were generally the rivers whose beds had been 
constantly shifting. Our difficulty is further enhanced by the fact 
that some localities seem to have been included within, or conter- 
minous with, the bigger and well-known geographical units, and 
the boundaries changed with political circumstances also. In the 
fou rth Jaina U pa nga, the Pannavana, 1 Tamralipti (Tamluk in modern 
Midnapore) is included in Vafiga, and Kodivarsa (Kotivarsa in 
modern Dinajpur) is mentioned as the chief city of Badha (Radha). 
This seems to refer to a very early period, when the political ex- 
pansion of Vafiga and Radha was at its zenith. In the Pala 
and Sena periods two broad and commonly known geogra- 
phical divisions were Gaud a and Vafiga. 

Gauc] a included both Radha and Varendra. In the Haraha 
inscription of Lsanavarman, 2 * dated in 554 A. D., Gaudas have 
been desciibed as ‘Samudrasrayan.’ It is stated in the drama 
‘Ptabodhacandraodaya’S that Radha was included in Gauda. 
It is known horn an inscription of the Madras Presidency that 
Daksina ( southern ) Radha was within Gaudadesa. 4 All these 

1. IHO, 1932 pp 52 Iff 2 El, XIV, pp 117ff. 

3 For the correct reading of the passage m question, see IHO, 1932, pp. 

521£f 

4 Rangachariai , ‘Ins. of the Madras Presidency’ T, p. 353, see IHQ. 
1937, pp. 162. 
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go to show that Gauda comprised Radha. Radha is -roughly 
represented by the modern Burdwan Fresidencv, and it is quite 
probable that some portion of the Manbhttm and Ha/aiibagh districts 
were also included within it. Rildha was divided i n t < > Daksina 
Radha and Uttara Radha by the river Ajava, 1 * * * * and these two divi- 
sions were also known as Suhma and Biahma respective!' . Fiom 
the Tinimalai inscription of Rajendra Cola and trom the Irda giant 
of the Kamboja king Nayapaladeva' it seems that Dandabhukt* 
comprised the south-western part of the Midnapore district and 
some portion of the Balasore district and it was a separate geo- 
graphical unit from Radha. Tamraliptikas are mentioned as a 
tribe or people in ancient literature, and in Yuan Clnvang’s time 
Tamralipti was one of the principalities of Bengal visited h\ him. 

The ancient name of northern Bengal was Put.ujravmdhmm 
and the identification of its capital Fupdranagara with Mahasthan 
iu the Bogra district is certain alter the publication <>t the 
Mahasthan inscription in Old Brahnii script. 1 It was one of the 
famous cities of ancient India. In the inscriptions of the Gupta 
period Puiidravardhana-bhukti seems to have comprised northern 
Bengal, whereas it is definite that this ‘bhukti* in the Pula and Sena 
periods included some portion of eastern Bengal also;’ Later 
northern Bengal was known as Yarendra. From the Silimpur 
inscription 6 Varendra seems to be mentioned as a tract within the 
Pu^dra country. The earliest mention of Yarendra is found in a 


1. JRAS, 193-5, pp. 73ff, 2. IIIO, 1932, pp. 52 Iff. 

3. El, XXII, pp. 153ff. 4. IHQ, 1934, pp 57ff. 

5, JRAS, 1935,, pp. 73fF. It is quite possible that the country of the Pup- 
<Jras comprised some portion of Burdwan Divition also. See i lx&tvali-\ivpti f 
written by Jagamoliona Pandit * Descriptive Cat. of Sans. Mss. in the Go\l, 

Collection, History and Geography,’ p, 63. It is said m this book that there 
were seven desas in Pundradesa, vix. Gauda, Varendra, Nivrti, Suhma, Var- 

dhamana, Varahabhuma, Jangala Jharikhanda. Also see JASB, 1S97, pt, I, pp. 
85-112. 

6, EL XIII, pp, 283ff, 
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south Indian inscription* of 967 A. D., in which a Brahman 
immigrant has been described as ‘Gauda-cudamani’ and Y arendra- 
dyoti-karina.’ It is therefore likely that the name Varendra was 
well-known by the tenth century. Varendra is roughly represented 
by the Rajshahi Division excluding perhaps Jalpaiguri ana 
Darjeeling districts. Some portions of the Purnea district might 
have been included within it. 

It is not possible to define the boundary of \ anga with any 
degree of accuracy and preciseness. At the present state of our 
knowledge the rivers Hoogly and Brahmaputra seem to be the 
western and eastern boundaries, and on the north was Varendra 
and to the south, the Bay of Bengal. It is difficult to say whether 
Harikela and Samatata were included within Vahga. In the 
“Maiijuihrl-Mrilakalpa”' these three countries are mentioned side by 
side in the description of the countries where ‘asura’ speech was 
prevalent. In view of this evidence we think that the identifica- 
tion of Vahga with Harikela bv the lexicographer Hemacandra' 
should be accepted with some reservation and it is also to be 
noted that Hemacacidra wrote in the 12th century from Guzrat. 
Mention may be made of the fact that in the two Mss 1 2 3 4 of the 

1. KI, XXI, p. 260fF, Prof, Bhandarkar in liis ‘Asoka’ ( second edition, pp. 
36-37 ) conjectures tliat Parimdas of the Girnar inscription of Asoka may be 
identical with Varendras. But it is far from being certain. 

2. Bdited by Ganapati Shastn, 22nd ‘Patala’ pp, 232-233, 

3. Hemcandra writes, ‘Campastu Anga Vangastu Harikellya.’ In oidei 
to explain the obvious difficulty Dr, H, C. Roy Chowdhury suggested that 
the term Vahga was used in a broader and narrower geographical sense and it 
is in its narrower sense identical with Harikela, But there is no evidence to 
show that there was a broadei Vahga and a narrower one. We agree with Dr. 
Roy Chowdhury in regarding Harikela as a small principality, compared with 
Vahga ( ‘Man asl- O- 3VI arm a va ru ’» 1933-36, B. S, pp, 566ff ), In the Chittagong 
plate of Kantideva Harikela is called a ‘maudala.’ 

4. I am thankful to Mr S C Banerjee, keeper oi the Dacca University 
Mss., for drawing my attention to these two Mss. They are (1) No, 2141B, 
named ‘Rudraksa-mShatya,’ folio I, and (2) No. 1451, named £ Rupa-cintamoiu- 
ko§a’ by Yadavananda Dasa, composed in 1515 S. K,, folio 15A» 
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Dacca University collection Hnrikola (" Harikela ? ' is «unnny. 
mous with Srlhafta (Svlhet), adjacent to Kf.marfipa. According 
to I-tsingand Tan-Kang, Harikela was the eastern limit of eastern 
India/ and Yu-he writes that it was 3n da\s' journey from Ceylon 
and 100 yojanas from NSlaudii. From the Rninpal plate of 
Srlcandra it appears that it was contiguous to Candradvipa ami 
Harikela might have included some portion of Hakergrmj and 
Noakhali districts. It was a coastal country and there was direct 
communication between Harikela and Ceylon. 

The word Samatata implies that it was a coastal country, 
Cunningham' is of opinion that Samatata is to he identified with 
the delta of the Gauges including the Sunderbans between the 
Huraughata river and Tlakerganj. In the Barrack pore plate of 
Vijayasena it is stated that in the Kha<Jbmai.iiJa!n of 1’ iu.it, I invar- 
dhana-bhukti land was measured according to the '.Mala' standard 
prevalent in Samatata. Khiuji is at present the name of a ‘pargana’ 
in the Diamond Harbour Sub-division and it can be suggested that 
this part of thea 24-Parganas was included in Samatata . The 
Baghaura image inscription of the 3rd year of Mahlpiiln I shows 
that some portion of modern Tippera was included in Samatata’. 

Candradvipa was another locality in south-eastern Bengal and 
is still a ‘pargana’ in the BakeTganj district. It might have 
included some portion of Khulna' and Noakhali' 1 2 3 ' districts. 

Dr. H. C. Roychowdhury expressed the opinion that Vai'ign 
and Vangala are two separate countries and suggested that 
Vangala was probably identical with Candradvipa. 1 ' We differed 
from Dr. Roychowdhury because the only evidence which goes to 

1. Takakasn , ‘I-tsing,’ p xlvi ; Chavaues, ‘Men lore de Religione Kminents ’ 
-p. 106, pp, 144-5. 

2. . ‘Ancient Geography ofludia,’ pp. 501-03. 

3. IB, p. 61. 4, KI, XVII, pp. 3531T, 

5. S. Mitra, ‘History of Jessore and Khulna’ (in Bengali ), p. 140 

6. P. C, Bagchi, Intro., ‘Kaulajnilna-Nirpaya,’ pp, 25 ff, 

7 . ‘W5aasl-0-MamiavasiI/ 1335-6 B, S,, pp,’566£F. 
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support his view is the Abltir inscription of Vijjala 7 and because 
the particular invasion of Bengal by this Kalacurya king has no 
historical basis at all.' The poet might have meant to repeat the 
same incident by referring to the conquest of Vanga and by alluding 
to the killing of the king of Vahgala. Vanga and Vahgala cannot 
be regarded as two separate countries on the strength of this 
evidence alone. We therefore observed that Vahgala seems to be 
an etymological variation of Vanga, probably made by the souther- 
ners and foreigners. In a short note" Dr. N. N. Chaudhury says 
that Vanga is derived from the Tibetan word ‘bans’ and means 
marshy and moist. The second part of Vahgala, the Dravidian 
‘alam,’ is a verbal derivative from the root ill, meaning to possess. 
Therefore Van gal am means marshy and moist region. 

In course of further study of the subject we find Bangala 
{ = Vahgala) has been mentioned in many south Indian inscrip- 
tions. 4 In two records, as in the Ablur insciiption, Vanga and 
Vahgala have been mentioned, thereby showing that they were 
probably two separate count! ies." Again, in the Hammira 
Mahakavya of Nayacandra Suri (composed before 1496 A. D. ) 
Banga and Bangala have been mentioned side by side\ It must 
be noted that exploits in Vanga and Vahgala in these four records 
seem to be vague generalisations and poetic exaggerations. But 
the fact that in four separate records Vanga and Vahgala are to be 
found side by side goes to strengthen Dr. Roychowdhury’s opinion. 
It is also to be noted that we do not find any mention of Vahgala in 
any record before the 10th century. 

Mr. R. C. Banerjee locates the Vahgala country to 
the east of the Brahmaputra river 7 . Attention may be drawn to 
Marco Polo’s account of the Bangala country. The king of Mien 

1. IHQ, XII, p, 77, fn 61, 2, Ibid,, XL p. 769, 

3. ‘Modern Review,* September, 1936, 

4. ‘Rpigiaphia Carnatica,’ V Intro. 14u, 19 , Cn, 179, VI, Cm 137, VII, 
Intro, 30 sk, 119 , IX Bn. 96 , IA, XX, pp, 333ff. 

5 S ‘Epigraphia Carnatica,’ V, Cn, 179, Eng. p. 202. IA, IX! pp. 333ff, 

6* IA, 1879, p. 58. 7. IC, II, pp. 756 ff. 
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(Burma) is also called the king of Bangala { = Yantai a ) } . As 
regards its geographical position, Yule remarks ' : ‘‘Marco con- 
ceives of Bangala, not in India, hut as being like Mien, a province 
on the confines of India, as lying to the south of that kingdom, 
and as being at the (south) western extremity of a great traverse 
line which runs ( north-east .) into KwHchan and Sze-ch\van. All 
these conditions point consistently to one locality ; that, however, 

is not Bengal but Pegu And possibly the name of Pegu may 

have contributed to this error, as well as the possible fact that the 
kings of Burma did at this time claim to be kings of Bengal, whilst 
they actually were kings of Pegu,” This does not preclude the 
possibility of locating Yahgala as a separate country to the east of 
the Brahmaputra. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the kings 
of Burma had important political and social relations with this part 
of Bengal. Anoratha ( 1044-77 A. D. ), one of the most powerful 
kings in Burmese history, extended his conquests as far as Bengal’ 
A prince of Patt-ikera (still a ‘pargana’ in Tippera) married the 
daughter of the Burmese king, Kvauzittha (1084-1112 A.D.). The 
next kiug Alaungstthu (1112-87 A.D.) married a princess of Patti- 
kera. The Mainamati plate of Rariavankamalla’' bears testimony to 
the Burmese influence in that region. This perhaps explains in a 
way why the kings of Burma and Pagan were also called kings of 
Bangala by Marco. 

Admixture Of Different Racial Blood— Opinions of 
scholars are divided on the question of different racial elements 
iii Bengal, l ut the fact that the present Bengali population is the 
admixture of different racial bloods seems to be conceded by many. 
Sylvian Levi 5 believes that Anga-Vanga, Kalihga-Trilii'iga, Odra- 
Pu$<Jra, Pulinda-Kulinda, Ko^ala-Tosala belong to c Munda, Kol‘ and 
‘Mou-khemar’ group of languages whose traces are found in the 


1 The account of Marco Polo translated by Yule. Yule takes Bangala 
to refer to the entire province of Bengal Vol. II, p. 98., note 99, 100 ; for the 
account of the Bangala country, see pp. 114 ff. 2 Ibid., p. 128. 

3 Phare, ‘History of Burma/ p.37, 4. IHQ 1933, p.285. 5 P. C. Bagchi, ‘Pre- 
Dravidian and Pre-Aryan in India*, Part III ‘Vicilra*, 1340 B. S. t pp. 413 ff. 
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Khasia hills of Assam, tipper and lower Burma, Nicobar islands 
and Malaya Archipelago. These languages are denoted by the 
general term Austnc. The common ethnic origin of Anga, Vaiiga, 
Pundra, Kaliiiga and Suhma has perhaps found expression in the 
legendary story of their origin in the Mahabharata, Puranas and 
the Harivamsa as the sons of ‘Rsi’ Dlrgh manta through his union 
with Sudosna, wife of the demon king Bali. Risley described the 
Bengali type “ as a blend of Dravidian and Mongolian elements 
with a strain of Indo- Aryan blood in the higher groups.” This 
theory has been challenged by some scholars but has not been 
replaced by a better one. Thus Dr. B. S. Guha considers the 
Malas of Santal-Pargauas, Bankura and Midnapore as Austroloid 
and finds traces of Alpine race in the Bralimanas and Kayasthas, 
and Mongolian element in the Brahmaputra delta . 1 

As i egards Aryan immigrations, Oldenberg, Hoernle and 
and Grierson hold that there was a previous migration of a band 
of Aryans before the coming of the Vedic Anans, and the earlier 
ones were pushed into the outlying provinces of northern India 
like Benga 1 , Behar, Assam, Maharastra and Guzrat. According to 
PL. P. Chanda, the Outer Aryans came later across the tableland 
of Central India, when the Inner Aryans lived in the Kuru- 
Paiichala country. The theory of Outer and Inner Aryans has 
been questioned recently by Dr. N. K. Datta P who is of opinion 
that there were two types of culture — the older of the Panjab and 
the later of the Midland, “it is the former type that spread in Eas- 
tern India and later the Midland culture began to conquer its way in 
the east.” Scholars who have gone deep into the question are thus at 
variance. But it seems clear from the stray references to Anga, 
Vahga, Pundra and Kalinga in the ‘Aitareya Brahmana,’ ‘Aitareya 
Aranyak’ and ‘Baudhayana-sutra’ that the peoples or tribes of 
eastern India were different from those who composed these 
books”’. The predominant non- Aryan character of the population 
perhaps accounts for the popularity of the non-Brahmanical 

1 ‘PrabasV 1S40 LB. S , pp. 257 

2. 'Ar>anisation of India/ Cli. II, Previous opinions summarised and 
criticised , 3. Vide infra- 
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religions like Buddhism and Jainism in eastern India. These two 
factors seem to have combined to pi event the rapid Bruhmanisa* 
tion of Bengal and from that standpoint perhaps the migrations of 
Brah mauas from the midlands weie welcome to the followers of 
their faith even in the later periods. 

Mvxv Unkxpi.okko Situs Many ancient sites and localities 
have not been explored yet. I; veil the few sites declared as protec- 
ted area by the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act have not 
been excavated. The rich finds at Paharpur, Mahasthan and 
Rangamati should remove the old notion that ancient sites of 
Bengal are not worth excavating. Paharpur finds alone can in 
many ways interpret the artistic and religious evolution of ancient 
Bengal and they have enriched our knowledge about those phases to 
an unexpected degree. The undertaking of the excavation of Bana- 
garh by the Calcutta University is expected to thorn light on many 
disputed events. It is the city of the demon king BJnn of the 
Puranas, the headquaiter of the Kotivarsavisava ol the (iuptu 
period, the site of the mysterious pillar of a Kamboja king and the 
mounds of this place have been described as “second onh to those 
at Paharpur.” The tom .V undertaken by a student of aichaeo- 
logy in Dinajpur, MaMa and Bogi a distiiets ha\e icvealed the fact 
that most of the important villages abound in images of icnogia- 
phic interest. The ‘Blrbliuma-Yivaiana’ ' contains imperfect re- 
productions of some images which are of great monographic 
importance and exhibit high artistic excellence. Its author bo- 
th^ first time drew attention to the Paikore pillai insciiption of 
Ka'acuri Karri a which proves beyond doubt that he penetrated in 
the very heart of Bengal in course of his invasion which was so 
long doubted, as the information was from the Tibetan sou ice and 
as the ‘Ramacarita’ gives a different story. There cannot be any 
denying the fact that some of the disputed events and gaps of the 
early history of Bengal cannot be explained unless fresh materials 
throw some light on them. Explorations and excavations of important 
sites are, therefore, of paramount importance and imperative necessit> . 

1 JASB, 1932, pp, 153. 173. IS), 

2, Published by Hare Krishna Mukheijee, 
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CHAPTER I 

From earliest times to the Gupta period 

There is no mention of any part of Bengal in the Rg-Veda. 

In the ‘Aitaieva Biahiuana ,/ it is said that the Pundras, Andhras and 

/ — . 

Sabaras live on the horde i of the Arya country and the bulk of 
them are Das} us. In the Witareva Aranyaka 1 ’ Vangas, Vagadhas 
( =Magadhas ) and Ceias have been compared with birds. 
Baudhayana"’ quotes oldti authorities (Bhallavins) to show that 
any one visiting Fund ra, Vanga and Kalihga had to perform some 
purificatory sacrifices. It seems that in the later Vedic period 
Bengal was inhabited by l jibes or peoples who belonged to a 
different stock of population from these Biahmanical writers and 
contact with these tribes was avoided by them as far as possible. 

Manu 4 refers to the Paundrakas as one of the Ksatriya 
tribes or peoples rvho had degraded themselves to the status of 
the Stidras for their neglect of the sacred rites and for not consult- 
ing the Brahmanas. The ‘Anugita’" mentions the Paunclias as one of 
the Ksatriya tribes who fled into the mountains and other inaccessi- 
ble places in fear of Jamadagni and neglected their prescribed 
duties. The legendary story of the five sons of Bali, Ahga, 
Vaiiga, Kaliiiga, Pundra and Suhma, may be construed to mean that 
the ruling princes and high dignitaries weie coming into contact 
with the Aryans. All these references perhaps point to the fact 
that in a subsequent period when the Aiyan settlements were 

2, II, 1. I. 


1. VIII, IS. 

3. 1, 2, 14. 

4, SBE), XXV, p. 412, 


5, VIII, p, 295, 
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growing, they tried to connect thc.se tribes with them ]>v some 
stories and legends. They were not yet strictly conforming them- 
.selves to Aryan rites and customs and hence they were called 
degraded Ksntriyas and SGdras. Anyway, the Aryans were coming 
into contact with Bengal in post-Yedic period and could not neglect 
the power of the original tribes of the country. 

We learn from the 'Mahahhurata' that Yaugaand Tundra were 
subject to Jarasanda of Magadha. In course of Bhima’s expedition 
he is said to have defeated Yasudeva of Pundra, Samudraseua of 
Yanga and an unnamed king of Suhnia. In addition to the above 
mentioned tribes or peoples we know the existence of many others 
from the description of his victories. Prasuhmas are mentioned 
along with Suhmas and seem to have occupied adjacent territories. 
Tiimraliptakas and Karvafcas’ also seem to have been peoples of 
western Bengal. The seacoast and islands of the Bay were inhabited 
by the KirStas and Mlecchas. 

The description of the kingdom of Anga in the ‘Mahabhfirata* 
and Buddhist literature goes to indicate that some portions of 
Bengal were sometimes included within it. Karria, king of Afiga, 
brought troops from Afiga, Vaiiga, Pundra and Kaliftga in support 
of the Kauravas. The Buddhist literature bears ample testimony 
to the greatness of the Anga kingdom.* It tops the list of the 
sixteen great kingdoms in the ‘Anguttara-Nik§ya.’ The ‘Kath3sarita- 
sSgara’ alludes to the fact that the kingdom of Anga at one time 
extended to the sea and one of its cities, Vitankapura, was situated 
on the seaside. It continued a long struggle with Magadha until 
it was finally annexed to the Magadhan empire by Bimbisara. 

The inculsion of Anga within the Magadhan empire perhaps 
did not mean the annexation of Bengal also. The existence of a 
powerful kingdom in south-western Bengal, called Gangaridai, 


1. Santi Parva, Ch. 30, ( Calcutta edition ) 

2. For their location see IHQ,, VIII, pp, 621 fF ; SPP. 1340 B. S. 55 flf. 

3. For full references, see Dr. H. C. Roychowdhury, PHAI, pp, 75ff ; 
Dr, Majumdar, The Early History of Bengal, pp, 6ff. 
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at the time of Alexander’s invasion is attested by the classical 
writers/ Diodorus ( 49 B. C.-A. D. 14 ) says that it was reported 
to Alexander, “Beyond these (the Indus, the desert and the Ganges) 
were situated the dominions of the nation of the 
Braisioi ( Prasii ) and the Gangaridai, whose king, Xandrames, 
had an army of 20,000 horse, 200,000 infantry, 2000, chariots and 
4,000 elephants trained and equipped for war. Poros confirmed 
the report and further informed Alexander that the king of 
Gangaridai was thought to be the son of a barber and was not much 
respected. His father won the affection of the queen who murdered 
the old king treacherously. In this way the ruling king’s father 
became king. Speaking of Indian nations as a whole in a very 
general way, Diodorus sa} r s that “India is inhabited by very many 
nations, among which the greatest of all is that of the Gangaridai 
against whom Alexander did not undertake an expedition, being 
deterred by the multitude of their elephants. This region is 
separated from farther India by the Ganges, the greatest river in 
those parts.” Cun tins Curtins says that the lower Gangetic country 
is occupied by two nations, the Gangaridai and Prasii, whose 
’king, Agrammes, commanded an army of almost above strength* 
The only difference is that Curtius refers to the number of the 
elephants as 3,009, whereas Diodorus gives the number as 4,000. 

Plutarch says that the opposition of Alexander’s army 
against further advance w T as due to the report that “The kings of 
Gangaridai and Prasioi were waiting for him with an army of 
80,000 horse, 200,090 foot, 8,009 war chariots, and 6,000 fighting 
elephants.” Plutarch assures that there is no exaggeration in the 
description of the army of the two nations. Pliny writes, “The 
tribes called Kalingae are nearest the sea, and higher up are the 
Mandaei and the Malli, in whose country is mount Mallus, the 

boundary of all that district being the Ganges the final part 

of its course is through the country of the Gangarides. The royal 
city of Kalinga is called Parthalis. Over their king 60,000 foot 

1, We follow McCnndle’s translations in quotations. 
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soldiers, 1,000 horsemen and 7, Ohm elephants keep watch and 
ward,” Another alternative reading makes (iangnrides-Kalii'iga a 
people, having a king, a capital city and a military force of their 
own . 7 Pliny adds that Prasii surpasses in power and glory every 

other power of India. Ptolemy says that all the country about 
the mouths of the Ganges was occupied by the Gangaridai whose 

capital was Gauge. This city is said to have been at the junction 
of the Gauges leading to Mega ( great ) and Kamberikhon mouths 
respectively. The author of the ‘Periplus’ mentions the port Gauge 
at the mouth of the Gauges." 

It is clear from the accotuits of these writers that the country 
of the Gaugaridai was to the east of the Prasii with their capital 
Palihothra or Pataliputra. The Ganges most probably flew into 
the sea, as it does at present, into many channels, the two impor- 
tant branches being the Hooghly and the Padma. The suggestion that 
the Indian name of the country of the Gangarides is (»uhgM.rasi.ra 
( i. e. the country of the Ganges ) seems to be near the mark. 
Their country seems to have comprised Hurdwan, Presidency and 
Dacca Divisions. The power and prestige of this kingdom reached 
the ears of Alexander and its rise may be placed sometime earlier. 
It is a significant fact that no writer definitely calls GangaTidai 
subordinate to Prasii. Such a conclusion he'd by many scholars 
has been therefore questioned/* Late Mr. Monahan rightly 
observed, “it is not certain whether the two peoples at that time 
( of Alexander’s invasion ) formed one state or a confederation, 
but the evidence seems on the whole to point to two states with 
separate kings and forces, but united in a close confederation — so 
close that the population of both was sometimes included under one 
name, as Parsii or as Gangarides.” It is noteworthy that Diodorus 
definitely calls Xandratnes king of GangaTidai. This king has 

1. Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, p. 5, 

2, Schoff, ‘Periplus’, p. 47, 

3. IHQ. III. p, 728 ; Ibid, IV, pp. 44. 234. 

4, Dr. R. C. Majumdar, The Early History of Bengal, p. 10, 
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generally been identified with Maliapadma Nanda of the Nanda 
dynasty, who seems to be the ruler of both the nations. It is not 
again certain that Candragupta Mauiwa, who supplanted the 
the Nanda dynast}^ from Magadha, brought Gangaridai under his 
authority. He is sometimes called king of P'xasii but nowhere 
that of Gangaridai. It is clear from Pliny’s account that the 
countries of the Gangarides and Kalingas were adjacent teiritories. 
His description of Kalingas deserves more than a passing notice. 
He mentions one tribe called Maccokahngae and another called 
Modokalinga inhabiting an island in the Ganges. We have already 
referred to the fact that one interpretation of a text of Pliny makes 
out Gangarides-Kahhga, and from this Viven de Saint- Martin con- 
cluded that they were three branches of the Kalingas. Their 
country was nearest to the sea and their capital was called Partha- 
lis which has been identified with Purvas thrill, a large village about 
20 miles from the present Burdwan town/ The common ethnic 
character of Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra and Suhma has already 
been emphasised. It is therefoie likely that a branch of the 
Kalingas also inhabited some part of western Bengal and were 
allied with the Gangarides. The great Kalinga expedition of 
A3oka was perhaps meant against the powerful combination of the 
Kalingas and Gangarides. The huge loss of human lives and 
havocs of the Kalinga war, so vividly described in the Thirteenth 
Rock Edict, may be better explained in this way, for the subjuga- 
tion of a province like modern Orissa did not possibily require so 
much effort of the powerful Maurya emperor. 

Whatever may be the case, it seems that Bengal was brought 
under the A^okan empire. Yuan Chwang saw many A.4okan 
topes at Pundravardhana, Samatata, Tamralipti and Karnasuvaroa 
( in the Murshidabad district ). This positive evidence is corro- 
borated by the fact that while the kingdoms of the extreme south 
like Cola, Cera, Keralaputra and Satiyaputra have been mentioned 
in the inscriptions as frontier kingdoms, no part of Bengal so near 


1, IHQ, IV, p, 55 , 
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to Prdaliputra lias been mentioned as such. The geographer Ptolemy 
writing in the 2nd century A. D. refers to the country of the 
Gangarides, and their capital Gauge 7 was a port of considerable 
importance in the first century A. I)., as the evidence of the 
* Peri plus' shows. It is quite probable that the Gangarides cast oft 
the Magadha yoke during the rule of the weak successors of Asoka 
or after the break-up of the Maitrya empire and their country 
continued an independent political existence at least up to the 
time of Ptolemy. 

The history of Bengal from the fall of the Mauryas to the 
rise of the Guptas is almost dark. Ptolemy places a people called 
Maronndai “on the left bank of the Ganges, south of the Gogra, 
down to the top of the delta." But it would not be very safe to 
trace their extension of power so far east and south as the delta 
of the Ganges on the authority of Ptolemy whose geographical 
knowledge was often defective/ The ‘Pivranas’ state that the 
Murundas will rule over large tracts of the Ganges valley." Jaina 
books call Marundaraja ruler of Kanvakuvja and residing in 
Pataliputra. 4 The Chinese records also confirm the existence of a 
tribe called Meouloun ( =? Mnrundas ) in the Gangetic valley." 
It is not easy to determine who these Murui.idas were. Sten Konow 
says that the word Muruuda has been used in Kushana inscrip- 
tions in the sense of overlord/'* If the words Saka-Murundas of 
the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta should be taken 
to mean as two separate peoples and not as Saka chiefs, the 
Murun<Jas seem to be a foreign horde like the Sakas who invaded 
India in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

1. It has been sought to be located in the Jessorc and Dacca districts 
(IA, 1884, p. 363 ) and identified with Saptagrama in the Uooghly 
district (IHQ, IV, pp. 234ff). Its identification is not certain. 

2. Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, pp. 8-13. 

3. DUS, I, No, 2, p.. 47. 

4. Allan, Catalogue of Indian Coins, p. XXIX. 

5. Prof, Sylvian Levy first drew attention to this. Ibid. 

6. IA, XXXVII, p. 33 ; JASB, XIX, pp, 343ff, 
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According to the ‘Puranas, Devaraksitas ruled over Kosalas, 
Andhras, Paundras and Tamraliptas and countries on the sea- 
shore before the rise of the Guptas. Nothing is known about 
Devaraksitas from any other sourced 

Gupta Rule in Bengal — The establishment of Gupta 
authority over north-w T estern Bengal can be traced from the 
time of Samudragupta. In the famous Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion we find that his ‘pratyanta’ ( frontier ) kingdoms in the 
east were Samatata, Davaka and Kamarapa. The location of 
Davaka is uncertain/ but the positions of the other two are 
more or less certain. These three kingdoms also obeyed his 
suzerainty and paid taxes to him and they seem to have been 
within the spheres of his influence. The evidence of the Allaha- 
bad pra4asti read along with the Damodarpur plates suggests 
that north-western Bengal was included within the empire 
of Samudragupta. The suggestion'’ that Candravarman of the 
Susunia Rock inscription is to be identified with Candra- 
varman mentioned in that pra4asti as one of the kings of Aryavarta 
whose power was exterminated by Samudragupta rests on strong 
grounds and is perhaps to be accepted. 

It is known from the Meharauli Iron pillar inscription that a 
king named Candra subjugated his enemies who gave a united 
front in Vahga and he also inflicted a defeat on the Bahlikas by 
crossing the seven mouths of the Indus. The identification of king 
Candra has led to much discussion among scholars and the subject 
needs fresh treatment in the light of recent discoveries about the 
imperial Gupta history. Fleet 1 * * 4 emphasised the early characters 
of this inscription but it must be observed that being a record on 


1. Dr, R, C, Majumdar is of opinion that they belonged to the 
kingdom of Devarasl.ra (mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta) which was situated in the Vizagapatam district. Op, it p, 

13 ; also see DUS, I, No, 2, pp. 62-63. 

2* IHQ, I, pp, 250ff* 3. PHAI, p. 364 fn, vide in fra. 

4, CII. III. PP* 139-142. 
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an iron pillar, it is Am tenons' and does not hear comparison with 
other contcmpoi ary tocoids. Tluee sets o l opinions have come 
out of preMous discussions. 

(at Mm. II, I\ Shastri* expressed the opinion that Candm 
of the Meharauli pillar did not belong to the (lupin ri\ nasty but 
was a km, a of Puskaiana in Raiaputana, who tried to found 
an all- India empire befoie Sanmdragupta. The Mandasor inscrip* 
tion of 404 A,D. describes Xatavarman as a powerful king of 
Pusbarana and son of ShhhTvarman and grandson of Jayavarman* 
The vSusnnia Rock inscription in the Bankura district of Bengal 
records that a wheel of Yisnu was set up by Candravarman, son of 
vSimhavanuan and king of Pusbarana. Mm. H. I\ Sastri on the 
strength of the identity of the name Siihhavarman of the Mandasor 
and Sttsunia inscriptions took Candi aval man and Xai aval man to be 
brothers and identified Candr aval man with Candi a of the Meharauli 
pillar. But Pokharana is the name of a place not far off from the 
fhidspotof the Sttsunia inscription. It may be regarded almost ceitain 
after what Mr. K. N. Dikshit has wiitten about the ancient ruins 
of this place that Candravarman was the king of Pokharana ( whose 
sanskritised form is Puskarana ) and as such he has been icgarded 
as a local king/’ It is not known whether Simhavarnian, lather of 
Naravarman of the Mandasor inscription, had any son of the name 
of Candravarman. The identification of Candi avarman of the 
Sttsunia inscription with a man of unknown existence is hardly 
tenable and there is no definite clue whatsover to the identification 
of Candravarman with Candra of the Meharauli pillar/ 

1, El. XIII. p 143 , XII pp 41 Iff He is suppoi led In R. I). Banerjee 
( El, XIV pp 408-71. ) 

2, ASIR, 1927-28, pp. 188-9, 8, l'HU, p, 304 in, 

4, Dr N. K Bliattasali suppoi Us this identification h\ pointing out a 
solitary reference to one Candravai man whose Kota or fort funned the 
boundary of the land granted to a Brahmana by Samacfuandeva in the 6th 
century A. D. (El, xvm p, 84), Bui it is very difficult to say who was this 
Candravarman whose fort is referred to in the inscription of Sumach rad e\ a, 
Be might be Candravarman of the Susunia inscription, 
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(b). Fleet expressed the opinion that Candra of the Meharauli 
pillar might be Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty, and this has 
been supported by Dr. R. G. Basak and Prof. S. K. Aiyangar. 
Dr. Basak 1 accepts the identity of Simhavannan of the Stisttnia ins- 
cription and of the Mandasor inscription but would not concede 
that Candravarman came to Vahga on a campaign of conquests 
and would presume that Candiavarman might have gone to the 
Susunia hill on a pilgrimage.’ But this presumption is contradic- 
ted by Dr. Basak himself when he brings Candravarman in Bengal 
owing to the political vicissitudes of the Vannan family of Malwa. 
He writes, “Simhavannan and Jayavannan might have ruled inde- 
pendently and when Samudragupta reduced the Malwa power, it is 
not unlikely that the elder brother was driven away from Malwa 
towards the east. This may in a way explain why he came to the 
Susunia hill”'* Prof. S. K. Aixangar argues the case of this identi- 
fication with greater ardour 4 and lays down three conditions 
which should be satisfied in solving the controversy regarding 
Candra of the Meharauli pillar. 

(i) The person Candia must have been a man of achievement 
by his own efforts, acquired a vast kingdom, and held rule over it 
for a length of time. 

(ii) He must have fought two actions against enemies across 
the wide stretch of India, such as western front of Bengal and 
western frontier of Sindh on the western side. 

(iii) The enemies thus overthrown along the western frontier 
of Sindh [ more properly on the other sid e of the Indus ] are stated 
to be Balhikas / 7 

1. History of North-Eastern India, p. 14. 

2. Ibid, pp, 17-18, 

3. Ibid, pp. 27-28. 

4. JIH, VI, Studies in Gupta History, pp. 14-22 ; the Viikafakas and tlieir 
place iu Indian History, Ibid pp. 1-12 

5 Balhikas are known as ruling in the Panjab with Sakala (present Sialkot) 
as their capital (Mahabharata, Karnaparva, Ch. 37-38), Varaha-Miliira men- 
tions Bahlikas as a northern people. 

z 
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But Prof. Aivangar lias failed In cite any definite evidence 
and known event of Cand rai;upta I s rci^n to salisfx any one of these 

t 

three conditions. The Puraijas make him rule over Magadha, Saketa 
and Praynga. / His name is omitted from the list of imperial 
Gupta kings in the ‘MarijusTi-Mn’akalpaY The above-mentioned 
three conditions are rather in complete agreement with certain 
events of Candragupta II\s reign. To emphasise the identification 
of Candra of the Meharauli pillar with Candragupta I is to ignore 
some definitely known events of the reign of Candragupta II, 

(c) The identification with Candragupta II was proposed by 
Hcernle" and V. A. Smith, 4 but the latter gave up his own proposi- 
tion and accepted Mm. H. P. Shastri’s identification." The existence 
of a hitherto unknown king, named Ramaguptn,"’ elder brother of 
Candragupta II, seems now to be accepted, and the drama *DevI 
Candragupta' acquaints us with a hard and keen struggle between 
Candragupta II and the Sakas. Allan’s remark 7 that “the enemies 
who had united against him (i. e. Candra of the Meliarauli pillar) in 
the Vahga country were probably peoples who had taken the 
opportunity of his absence in the west to cast off the yoke under 
which his father had laid them” is applicable to Candragupta IL 
It seems that the paramountcy established by the arms of Samudra- 
gupta was going to be lost during the rule of Ramagupla but was 
re-established by the prowess of Candragupta II. It is quite clear 
from the epigraphic, literary and numismatic evidence of his reign 
that Candragupta II came into conflict with the Saka Satraps. 

If the identification of Candra of Meliarauli pillar with 
^Candragupta II is to be accepted, it seems certain that the Yahgns 

1. Pargiter, Dynasties of tlie Kali Age, Intro, p, xii. 

2. K. P. Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, si. 645. 

3. IA. XXI. p,48. 4. JASB, 1897, pp. 1-18. 

5. EHI, ( 4rth ed.) p, 290, fn. I. 

6. JBORS, XIV, pp. 228-258 ; Malaviya Com mem oration Volume, 1982, 
pp.189 ff ; IC, IV, p.216. 

7. Catalogue of Indian Coins, (Gupta Dynasties) p. xxxvi. It is to be noted 
that Allan rejected the identidcation with Candragupta II. 
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tried to cast off the Gupta 3 T oke but the attempt was frustrated by 
the valour of Candiagupta II. Whoever this Candra might be, it is 
certain that the people of Vanga fought with 1 a king who was in a 
position to overrun the territory between eastern Bengal and the 
Indus. 

The Dhanaidaha, Baigram, Paharpur and five Damodarpur 
plates record land sales by different district (visava) governments 
of the Pundravardliana-bhukti within the period between 432 and 
544 A. D. and clearly indicate that northern Bengal was under 
the Gupta emperors almost upto the middle of the sixth century 
A. D. The Dhanaidaha, Baigram and Damodarpur plates Nos. 1 
and 2 of 113, 128, 124, 128 G. E respectively fall within the reign 
of Kumaragupta I. In the Damodarpur plates Nos. 1 and 2 hipa- 
rika’ Ciratadatta and 'kumaramatya’ Vetravarman are mentioned 
as the governors of the Pundravardhliana-bhukti and of the Koti- 
varsavisaya respectively dunng the sovereignty of Kumaragupta 1. 
The name of the emperor has not been mentioned in the Baigram 
plate but the date shows that it is a record of the reign of the same 
monarch when ‘ ku m ara m a ty a ’ Kulavrddhi was in charge of the 
Pahcanagarl-visaya. 

We need not enter into the controversial question regarding 
the successor or successors of Kumaragupta I. Something may 
be said for or against the three theories viz. [i] after the death of 
Kumaragupta I his sons set up independent kingdoms in diffe- 
rent parts of the empire/ [ii] he w r as succeeded by his son Skanda- 
gupta who was followed by his brother Puragupta and his 
descendants' and [iii] there were tw T o rival lines — one represented 
by Skandagupta, Kumaiagupla II [?] of the Saranath inscription of 
154 G. E. and Budhagupta, and the other ; represented by 
Puragupta, Narasimhagupta and Kumaragupta III [?] of the Bhitari 
seal inscription. Each of these theories should be regarded as 

1, IA, 1918. pp. 161-67 ; JASB, 1921, pp. 249-55. 

2. Dr. H. C. Roychowdhury, PHAI, pp. 386 ff, 

8, pr, R. G, Basak, History of Nortli-Eastern India, pp. 72 ff. 
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tentative, and no conclusion is possible unless Imthet light is 
thrown on the conti o\etsy byKeshdatn. Xo epigraphio record 
of the reigns of Skandagupta, Puragupta, Xarasimhagupta and 
his son Kumaragupta II A has been discovered in Bengal but it is 
to lie noted that coins of Skandagupta have been found in different 
district*^ and coins ot Xaiasimlngupta and Kumaragupta II ; , 
have been found in the large Kalighal hoard. The Damodarpur 
plates Xos. 3 and 4 mention two governors of the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti, Brahmadatta and Jayadatta by name, during the sovereignty 
of Biidhagupta. The Paharpur plate of 159 (X K, does not 
mention the name of the emperor but it falls within his reign- 
period. These tin ee plates read along with the Eran pillar 
inscription" and the Saianalh image inscription of 157 G. Kd 
go to indicate that his authoiity was acknowledged in Central 
Provinces, United Provinces and Northern Bengal. Keen if it 
is to be conceded that the Gupta empire was parcelled out among 
the sons of Kumaragupta I, it seems that Biidhagupta ruled over a 
wide extent of territory and he cannot lie regarded as the local 
ruler of Malwa and that he perhaps re-united the Gupta empire 
under his authority. 

The Gunaighar grant of Vainvagupta,' dated in 5oS A. f) M 
raises some important problems. It was issued from the camp of 
victory situated at Krpura at the request of the dependent 
Maharaja Rudradatta. It records grant of land in the Gunaik- 
agrahara which is to be identified with Gunaighar, the find. spot 
of the plate, in the Tippera district. The dataka of the grant was 
Mahasamanta Maharaja Yijayasena whose high-sounding titles 


1. One gold coin from each of the following districts, viz,* from Mahanad 
in Hoogly, Faridpur and Midnapore and a few silver coins fiom Muham- 
madpnr in Jessore. BI, p, 71 ; JASB, xxi, p. 401. 

2. Allan. Catalogue of Indian Coins, Intro, p. exxvi. 

3. Fleet, cn, in, p. 88. 4. IA, 1918, p. 162, 

fn IHQ. 1930, pp. 40 ff, 
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‘pailcadhikaranoparikapratytiparika 1 and ‘puraloparika’ ~ imply 
that he was a man of considerable importance in the kingdom. In 
this record Vainyagupta himself is styled only * Maharaja’ and 
‘Paramasaiva’ and this has led Mr. D. C. Bhattacharvya to infer 
that he was a Gupta prince who decVred independence during the 
troubled times of Huna invasions. Dr. R. C. Majumdar/ who 
contends that after the death of Kumaragupta I Gupta princes 
set up independent kingdoms in different parts of the empire, 
finds additional support from this record in favour of his view. 
Dr. D. C. Ganguli 4 has correctly attributed the coins with the 
legend ‘Dvada^aditya’ on the reverse to Vainyagupta ( hitherto 
attributed to Candragnpta III ), and his heavy gold coins, similar 
in type to those of the imperial Guptas, lead him to infer that 
he belonged to the same dynasty and was not a local ruler of 
Samatata. Mention may be made of the fact that a seal of Yainya- 
gupta with the title ‘Maharajadhiiaja’ has been found at Nalanda 
along with the seals of Budhagupta, Kpmargupla ( II ? ) and 
Bhaskaravarman/ The inclusion of Vainyagupta in the imperial 
Gupta line means that in the first decade of the sixth century 
Gupta empire included Samatata or a part of it, which was an 
outlying kingdom at the time of Samndragupta. The late Mr. R. 
D. Banerjee 6 ’ was of opinion that even in the Gupta period 
Pundravardhana-bhukti comprised some part of eastern Bengal as 
in the PSla and Sena periods. 

Unfortunately the name of the Gupta emperor in the 
Damodarpur plate No. 5 is lost. Dr. R, G. Basak suggested 
the name to be ( Bhanu ? ) gupta. 7 We are rather inclined to 

1 Mr. D C. Bhattacliaryya renders it as “President of five (district) 
court judges ” Ibid. 

2. Rendered by the same scholar as “President of city Governors.*' 
Idid, 

3. IHQ, IX, pp. 989 ff, 4. Ibid, pp. 7S4ff ; X, pp. 154ff, 

5. ASIR, 1930-34, p. 230. 6. BI, p, 63. 

7. El, XV. p. 144 ; Jayaswal thinks him to be Kumaragupta III, Impe- 
rial History of India, p. @7, 
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to identify him with YKnugupta, a large number of whose coins 
have been found in the Kalighat hoard with the legend on the 
reverse reading ‘CandradityaY If this is to he accepted, Yiwnu- 
fcupta seems to be the last known Gupta king of Bengal. The 
title of the governor of the Pundravardhann-bhukti in this plate 
is ‘MahrirajaimtTa-r^jajjuiTadeva-bhaitaTaka and his name seems to 
be lost, though it is not unlikely that his name was Rrijaputrn- 
deva. The epithets ‘Mahurajaputra* and ‘BhaUfiraka' perhaps 
imply that he was a prince of the royal blood. Yuan Chwang 
and the *Manjusr!-Mulakalpa* ? state that the Huna chief ToramSna 
was captured in the marshy land in the east and Gamja. It seems 
that when western provinces were passing into the hands of the 
Hunns and Yasodharman was rising in Mahva, the last 
stronghold of the Guptas was Benga 1 2 . The proud boast of the 
court-poet that Ya&odharman’s songs of victories resound on 
the bank of the Lauhitya'* perhaps refers to his light with a 
Gupta king in Bengal, 


1. Allan Op, Cit,, pp. 141-46. 

2, Jayaswal. Op, Cit. p. 64, 
% Fleet, cii, in, Nos. 83-36, 



CHAPTER II 


From the Fall of the Guptas to the Rise of the Palas 


The Gupta empire filially broke up about the middle of the 
sixth century and there aiose independent dynasties like the 
Maitrakas of Yallabhl, the Maukharis and the hater Guptas in 
different parts of the empire. The four Faridpur plates acquaint 
us with the names of three Mahaiajadhirajas, viz., Oopacandra, 
Dhaimaditya and Samacaradeva, who seem to have been, as Dr. N. 
K. Bhattasali* points out, “related to one another and formed a 
dynasty.” After the publication of the Mallasamla plate of 
Mahaiaja Yijayasena* it cannot perhaps be maintained that the 
kings of the Faridpur plates ( at least Gopacandra ) were ruleis 
of eastern Bengal only. Paltcographicall}' these five plates belong 
to the same period, i. e., the sixth century A. D. Though two 
letters just after the name ‘Gopa’ are lost in the new plate, MahiE- 
rajadhiraja Gopa is perhaps to be identified with Gopacandia of the 
Faridpur plate C of Pargiter. The existence of two Maharajadhi- 
rajas with the same name in the same period is hardly a tenable 
proposition in the absence of some positive proof. By this plate 
land transaction was made in the Yardhamana-blrukti which, 
roughly speaking, comprised modern Burdwan Division. Further, 
if the identification of Maharaja Yijayasena of this record with the 
Maharaja of the same name of the Guuaighar grant is to be 
accepted, the chronological order of the kings of the Faridpur 
plates, as worked out by Pargiter ; after careful palseographical 
examinations, needs be changed. In that case Gopacandra 
seems to have preceded DhaTmadit 3 T a, unless the vassal king Vijaya- 
sena lived an unusually long life to serve three kings, Yain3 r agupta 

1 SCI, VIII, p. 84 2. SPP, 1344 B. S„ pp 17 ff, 

3. IA, 1910, pp. 193 ff. 
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Dharmaditya and Gopacamh a, h not mole others If the identi- 
fication is to he accepted, it seems that Gupta authority in 

Bengal was supplanted by Gopacamira. 

The invasions of Bengal by the Maukhaii king Isanavai man 
and the Calnk\a king Kntharinanl imst probubh took p’ace 
during the reigns of the three kings oi the Faiidpur plates. The 
Haraha inscription 7 of 554 A. I). records that the Gaudas weie 
compelled by Isanavarman to take shelter on the sea shore. The 
Mahakuta inscription/ dated in 6H2 A. I> M states that Knti* 
varman 1, son of Pulakesm 1, defeated the kings of Anga, Ynnga 
and Kalihga. No other event of the reigns of Gop'wand »a, 
DhanmTdiU a and FainacuradeAa is known. Their rise as well as 
fall remains shrouded in mysterv. Two coins m the Indian Museum 
with the legend ‘Naiend raditya’ on the reverse may be attributed 
to Saniaea radeva, as the reading of the legend ‘Samaca* on the 
obverse appears to be almost certain.’ 4 

The chronological position of Mahariijadhiraja Javanaga oi 
the Yappaghosavata grant is not very easy to determine. The 
alphabets seem to be earlier than those used in the Ganiam plate 
of Madhavaraja of 619 A. I), and in the Xidhanpur plates of Bhas- 
katvarman. It is for the upright character of the letters used in 
\ appagosavafca grant that Dr. R, G. Basak' is inclined to place 
Javanaga before Sas'mka. But it must be noted that the ‘Mafijusri- 
Mtilakalpa’ places Javanaga immediately after Sasahka. It is diffi- 
cult to say anything definitel}” on the chronological position of 
these two kings from palaeographical consideration, as the interval 
between them appears to be very short. The Yappaghosavata grant 
was issued from Karnasuvarna and records grant of land to Bhaffa 
Brahmavlrasvamin by Samanta Nara\ anabhadra who was in 
charge of the Audumbarika-visaya which has been identified with 


l‘ xiv.pp, lio ff. 2. IA , xix, p, 16. 

3. Bi. xvm, pp, 79-80 ; Allan, Op. Cit. pp. 149-50. 

4, History of North-Eastern India, p. 189. 
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Audumbar pargana in the Murshidabad district/ The coins with 
the legend ‘java’ on the obverse and ‘Prakan<Jayasah’ on the reverse 
may be attributed to Jayanaga/ 

/ / ** * / /s 

Sasanka — Sasahka played an important role in the history 
of north-eastern India in the first half of the seventh century. His 
activities are known in some details from contemporary sources, 
Banabhatta calls him king of Gauda and Yuan Chwang refers to 
him as "ruler of Karnasuvarna which has been identified with 
Rangamati in the Murshidabad district. 

/ 

Some scholars attempt to show Sasahka ’s connection with 

the Guptas. Buhler noticed in one of the Mss. of the ‘Harsacarita* 

the name of the king of Gauda as Narendragupta/ Hr. R. G. 

Basak 4 is of opinion that the word ‘Narendra’ has been used by 

/ 

Bana under the garb of a pun to refer to Sasanka, The same 

/ 

provanence and the similar style of the coins of Sasahka with those 

of the Guptas led R. D. Banerjee" to go so far as to assert that he 

was a son or nephew of MahSsenagupta, All that can be said is 

that he seems to have 'Narendra’ as his ‘viruda’ but there is no 

positive evidence to prove his Gupta lineage. But if Gupta heredity 

cannot be claimed for him, his heritage was the Gupta imperial 

tradition which he tried to emulate. 

The Rotasgarh seal matrix 0 found in the Shahabad district 

of Bihar bears an inscription reading Sri-mahasamanta-sasankar 

devasya” [of the illustrious Mahasamanta Sasankadeva] . For palseo- 

graphical reasons this Mahasamanta is to be identified wdth 
/ 

Sasahka, the rival of Harsavardhana. The testimony of the 

Rotasgarh seal-matrix is so great a commentary on his early life 

that its significance cannot be ignored. To all intents and pur- 
/ 

poses, it appears that Sasanka began his career as a subordinate 
chief. The question of finding out the overlord whom he served 
in his early life is not very easy. The Haraha inscription of ISana- 

1, EE xix, p. 286, 

8, El. I, p. 70, 

5. BI, p # 105, 

3 


2, Allan, Op, Cxt, pp, 150-51, 
4, Op, cit, p, 188, 

9- C U, III, p, 284, 
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varman of 554 A. D. and the Deobaranark inscription* of 
Jlvitaguptn II indicate the suzerainty of the Muukhari kings 
Is&navarman, Sarvavanuan and Avantivarman over Bihar, The 
latter record clearly shows that the authority of Parvavannan and 
Avantivarman was acknowledged in the Shahahad district. This 
would indicate that Sasftnka was a feudatory of the Maukharis, 
But it is known from the Apshad inscription of Adit>asena' that 
his grandfather Mahasenagupta described by Bana as king of M a lava 
defeated Susthitavarman on the bank of the Lauhitya, who is to be 
identified with the king of Kamariipn of that name. Mahasenn- 
gupta’s son Madhavagupta, Susthitavarmau's son Rhaskaravarman 
and Harsavardhana were contemporaries. Therefore Mahusena- 
gupta fought with the Knmariipa king during the close of the 
sixth or during the opening years of the seventh century A. Ik. 
Sa&Tnka might have been a feudatoTy of Mahasenagupta in the train 
of whose invasion he came. This may in a way also explain the 
Rotsgrah seal-matrix of Sa£anka. 

But the chief sphere of his activities was Gaud a, as it is clear 
from Bsuabhatta and Yuan Chwang. It is not known how lie 
made himself master of Gauda. If Jayanfiga preceded him, most 
probably Sashka established himself at Karoasuvarna by ousting 
him or his descendants. At the time of his siege of Kanouj after 
the death of the Maukhari king Grahavarman and before the acces- 
sion of Harsavardhana, Sas&nka must have made himself indepen- 
dent and held Gauda and Magadha under him. His supremacy 
over Orissa, which is proved by the Ganjam plates" of Madhava- 
rSja II, dated in 619 A.D., might have been established before his 
ruptuTe with the Pu§yabhutis of Thane^vara, by defeating Sam- 
bhuya of Patiakella grant, dated in 602 A.D. The ^ prophetic state- 
ment in the Maffju&rl-Mulakalpa 4 that king Soma (Sa&inka) will rule 


L Ibid, p. 218 

2. Ibid, No. 42 ; ihq, xii, p. 457. 

8. EL VI, p. 143 ; 1HQ, XII, pp. 459 ff. also El, XXIII, pp, 197ff, 
4. Imperial History of India, p. 49-50, SI. 7X5-16. 
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over the Gangetic valley tip to Benares may be taken as implying 
the north-western boundary of his kingdom in the normal circum- 
stances. According to Yuan Chwang 7 , his influence was felt in 
/ 

Kusmagara. Sasanka seems to have brought under him the whole 

/ 

of eastern India excepting perhaps Kamarupa and Vahga. Sasahka’s 
rising importance in the political arena of northern India is also 

a * 

clear from Bana* who refers to Sasahkamandala in describing the 

meeting of Rajva and Harsa after former’s return from the 

battle with the Hunas during the life-time of Prabhakaravardhana. 

The use of the word ‘Mandala’ in this connection is very 

significant, and if it is to be interpreted in the light of the 'Artha- 

Sastra, it would mean the circle of states headed by Sasanka. In 

any case, it means the rising importance of this king in the political 

horizon even before the death of Piabliakaravardhana. This would 

/ 

strengthen the view that there was an alliance between Sasanka 

and the Malava king* against the Maukharis and the Pusyabhutis. 

If there was any connection between the Malava king Mahasena- 

gupta and him in his early career, the almost simultaneous marches 

/ 

of a Malava king and of Sasanka indicate something like a joint 
operation, which was not perhaps accidental. But the important 
point against this view is that in the ‘Haisacarita’ Rajyavardhana 
received the news of the death of the Kanouj king Grahavarman, 
his brother-in-law, caused by the Malava king who was advancing 
towards Thanesvara, and he at once started with 10,000 horsemen 
to meet the enemy. The onl} T enemy that he knew of at that time 

1. Watters, If, p 43. 2. Harsacaiita, Cli. VI. 

3. Kautilya, Bk. VII, Ch. II. 

4. As regards the identity of this Malava king, scholars so long took him 
to he Devagupta who has been mentioned as one of the kings defeated by 
Rajyavardhana (Madhuvan inscription. ET, VI, 210). Recently Dr. D. C. 
Ganguli has expressed the opinion that the Malava king was Kalacnri Budha- 
raja, son of Sahkaragana. There is no donbt that these two kings were in 
possession of Ujjayim and western Malava. But it may be that Devagupta was 
a king of eastern Malava (El, IX, p 235 , JBORS, XIX. pp. 405 ff , IHQ, XII, 
p, 461). 
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was the Malava king and Banabhatt a does not at all allude b* t he 
activities of Sasanka. The next news i mm Katum; wa< that 
though the Malava aimy had been euMlv routed. Rat> avardhana 
"was allured to confidence by false civilities on the pa it of the king 
of Cauda, and then weaponless, confiding, and alone, despatched in 
his own quarters". It is also deal fioni the ‘Ilarsacai it a’ that 

t 

Rajyavardhana found Kanouj besieged by SasTnkn, as the Chanda 

trouble has been clefinitelv mentioned by B in a. The march oi 
/ 

Sasahka on Kanouj from Karnasuvarna must have taken a long 
time, and if there was a concerted action, it seems that the Malava 
king w T as earlier to arrive at the scene of action and did not wait 
for his ally. But it must also be said that the court of Thanesvaia 
was unaware of am such joint action, and Rajyavardhana after 
defeating the M ft lava army sent the trusted general Bhapcli with 

the booty and a part of his army and himself proceeded town ids 

Kanouj without any knowledge of the impending danger from the 

/ 

Gauda king. This would indicate that the actions of Sasunka and 
Mftlava king were not connected in any way. 

The Sa&5hka-Rajv avardhana episode has been discussed by 
many scholars and two sets of opinions have come out oi prt\ ions 
discussions. Mr. C. V. Yaidva 7 , I)i. R. G. Basak' and Dr. I). C. 
Gaiiguli' ; accept the statement of Bftna ( mentioned above 1, who 
further says'* that the death of Rajyavardhana was due to careless- 
ness on his part. In this connection he cites the examples ol some 
careless kings of ancient times and their dealings with women. 
These scholars find corroboration of Buna, when Sankara, one of 
the commentators of the ‘Harsacarita 1 in the fourteenth centurv, 
explains those passages by introducing Sasrinka’s marriage proposal 
of his daughter to Rajyavardhana and says that he was murdered, 
while enjoying a feast in the former's camp. Further corrobora- 
tion is to be found, in their opinion, in Yuan Chwang's account 

1. Medieval India, i, p. 4, 

2. History of North-Eastern India, pp. 144-50 

3, IHQ, XII, pp. 462-64. 

4, Cowell, Eng, Trans, of Har^icarila, p. 192 
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and Harsavardhana’s inscription. The Chinese pilgrim records, 
“Sasanka addressed his ministers in these words, 1 £ If a frontier 
country has a virtuous ruler, this is the unhappiness of the mother 
kingdom.’ On this they asked the king to a conference and mur- 
dered him.” Harsavardhana’s inscription^ records that £< he gave 
up his life in his enemy’s house, owing to his adherence to his 
promise (sat 3 r anurodhena)”. 

Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, R. D. Banerjee and Dr. R. C. 

Majumdar'^ are of opinion that both Bana and Yuan Chwang 
/ 

were biased against Sasanka who was the adversary of their patron 

Hausavardhana, and therefore much reliance cannot be placed on 

their accounts in this particular matter. Rajyavardhaua had a 

small army with him after his fight with the MS lava king and was 

defeated in a fair fight and there was nothing unfair in his death. 

It may be said in support of their view that theie is some force 

/ 

in their argument. Bana does not refer to Sasanka in very honou- 
rable terms when he calls him Vile Gaucja’ (‘Gaudadhama’) or the 
serpent of Gau<Ja’ (Gatnja-bhujanga). It is not known what was 

the source of information of the commentator Sankara’s reference 

/ 

to the marriage proposal. If the remarks of Bana -on Sasanka 
are to be doubted, the veracity of the comentator to explain them 
by referring to a marriage proposal in an abnormal circumstance 
can be further questioned. 

A mystery hangs over this episode and it is rather difficult 

/ 

to be definite. It is clear that Sasanka must have marched on 
Kanouj at the head of a large army and there is nothing to show 
that he went with the intention of staging a marriage ceremony 
of his daughter (at least there is no scent of it in the ‘Harsacarita’ 
and Yuan Chwang’s accounts). We would rather suggest that the 
death of Rajyavardhaua is to be sought in the rash and hasty policy 
pursued or in his ‘carelessness’, as Bana puts it. He w T as not 

1, Beal, Records, pp, 210-211 ; Watters, I, p, 343 ; Eife, p. S3, 

2, Fi, vi p, 210, 

3, GaudaiajamaJa, pp, S-10 ; Early Hist, of Beng, pp, 17- IS ; BX, p, 107, 
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aware of vSasrmka’s plan and most probably tmpreparert to fight 
with him, which would have meant defeat, and therefore agreed 
or was forced to meet the Gaudn king in a ‘conference, as \ nan 
Chwang reports. What happened in that conference is not known 
but he was perhaps asked to give up the Maukliari alliance, which 
he could not do, confirmed ns it was by the marriage of his sister 
Rajyasri with the Maukliari king OTahavarman. After the death 
of the Maukhari king he also could not put back the claim of his 
sister to, the throne of Kanouj. This perhaps brought about his 
death, which has been described in Harsavardhana’s inscription 
as “due to adherence to his promise.” The political union of 
ThaneSvar and Kanouj was certainly a dTead to a king who aspired 
after the overlordship of northern India and the campaign of 
Sa&Uika was undertaken with that object in view. This may also 
in a way explain why Brpabhatta and Yuan Chwang could not 
specifically mention the cause of Raj vavardh ana's death, for it 
would not reflect any credit on his political sagacity and wisdom, 
and they have refered to it as due to carelessness and murder 
in a conference. 

What happened after the death of Rajyavardhana is not 
known 1 and why Sasarika retired from Kanouj cannot be explained. 
The news of the death of his brother enraged Harsavardhana and 
the Thanesvara court. He prepared himself with a large army to 

1, Dr. D. C* Ganguli is inclined to identify the noble man of the name 
Gupta with Devagnpta who, according to him, occupied Kauouj, Sasuhka 
was between the two enemies and got out of the critical situation by murder- 
ing Rajyavardhana in an unfair way. But Dr. Ganguli does not explain who 
this Devagupta was and how he occupied Kanouj. It is also to he noted that 
then Saianka had to fight with Devagupta after Raj yavard liana's death. 
There is nothing to indicate that Sasfihka fought with Davagupta The 
Malava army was routed by Rajyavardhana after whose death Devagupta, 
(whom we have suggested to be a ruler of eastern Mfilava) and Sasiihka were 
perhaps in possession of Kanouj. if there was an alliance between them. It 
should also be said there is no strong reason to identify the noble man of the 
Gupta family with Devagupta. He might have been an officer under the 
Gau<Ja king under whose orders Rajyasri was released from prison. 
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fight with Sasanka with the vow unless in a limited number of 

days I clear this earth of the Gaudas, and make it resound with 

fetters on the feet of all kings who are excited to insolence by the 

elasticity of their vows, then will I hurl my sinful self, like a 

moth, into an oil-fed flame.” He ordered Bhandl to advance 

as he himself had to search for his sister. After the rescue of his 

sister from the Vindhya forest we find him receiving an envoy of 

the Kamarupa king. A close study of the ‘Har§acarita’ reveals 

the fact that Harsa like Rajya did not hastily proceed against 
/ 

Sasanka. In spite of the grandiloquent desciiption of the vows 
of revenge, calumniations and fulminations of the court of Thane6- 
vara it is clear that Harsa first consulted the trusted counsellors 
and veterans of war. Though it is difficult to say at whose initia- 
tive the alliance with Kamarupa took place, it is clear from the 
manner in which Hamsavega, the Kamarupa envoy, was presen- 
ted before Harsa and from the discussions between the two par- 
ties that the latter was no less eager than the other side to form 
this ‘entente’, as both were in dread of the aggressive policy of the 
Gaufla monarch. 

The late Mr. R. D. Banerjee* was of opinion that Harsa and 

Bhaskaravarman occupied Karnasuvarna by defeating Sasanka 

immediately after which he retired to Ganjam. But the Ganjam 

/ 

plate of 619 A. D. rather shows that Sasanka was in full enjoy- 
ment of his imperial power upto that date. We are rather inclined 
to accept the opinion of Dr. D. C. Ganguli' that Harsa had to 
undertake two campaigns against Gauda. In his first campaign 
during the life-time of Sasanka he could not achieve anything 
tangible. Bapa is silent on the result of this campaign against the 
Gauda king, though he refers to his conquest of Sindh and the 

Himalayan countries: 5 Yuan Chwang says that after the anti- 
/ 

Budhistic activities of Sasanka in Magadha Purnavarman, the last 
descendant of A6oka, was on the throne of Magadha. The pilgrim 

1. History of Orissa, i, p 129. 2. ihq, xii, pp. 4@5-$7- 

3. Qowell, Op- Cit. p. 7f> 
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visited Mngadha for the first time in 637 A, D. and refeis to 

Sasun ka as a recent king.* All these go to show that the (hut da 

king could successfully hold himself against Har^a. Putt in another 

connection he reports that ‘\Sdaditva held his court here 

(Knjangalaf cut grass to make huts ami burned these when leaving*’ ’ 

If the author of the ‘\\Ia?ijii.srbNh‘il.ikaIpa” is to he believed, IIar>a 

even advanced upto Pundra, to the great distress of the people. 

This seems to have happened on the occasion of another campaign 

in the east, otherwise this cannot be satisfactorily reconciled with 

the evidence of the Ganjam plate and the account of Yuan Chwang. 

/ 

It must also he noted that nothing is known of Sasahka after 619 
A. I). excepting that Yuan Chwang refers to him as a recent king 
in 638 A. I). It is also clear from the pilgrim’s account that he 
died a natural death. 

The bull sunbol of liis coins shows that vSasuhka was a Sana. 

Both Yuan Chwang and the author of the a Mah]usrPMu3akalpa'' 

are vehement in their accusation of pci sedition of the Buddhists 

by this king. The Chinese pilgrim says that Ilnrsa got an oracle 

from the image of a Bodhisattva to the effect that he should accept 

the throne to save Buddhism from the ruin In ought about bv 
/ 

Sasahka. But Ban a would make us believe that Harsa consented 
to ascend the throne only to avenge the foul murder of Raiya by 
the Gauda king*. Speaking of Kusinagata, the pilgrim reports that 
the groups of the brethren were broken up. Further, he is said to 
have cut the Bodhi Tree, destroyed its roots down to the water 
and burnt what remained. He also destroyed the foot -prints of 
Buddha at Pataliputra. These are the specific charges mentioned 
by Yuan Chwang, and for his anti-Buddhistic activities lie had to 
die a very miserable death and was even taken to task in hell. Rut 
•when speaking of Ptmdravardhana, Karnasuvania and Tamralipti 
aikL other places of Magadha which were also included in his 
^dominion , Yuan Chwang does not refer to any oppression and 

2. Watters, u, p. 115* 


1. Ibid* p. 183. 
$. Op. Cit* 
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finds Buddhism in flourishing condition. If there would have been 

a wholesale persecution, there is no reason why the Buddhists of 

Bodh-Gaya and Kusinagara were singled out. Rai Bahadur 

R. P. Chanda and R. D. Banerjee ? expressed the opinion that 

most probably the Buddhists of those places conspired t against 
/ 

Sasanka and had sympathy with Harsavardhana who was after 
all a pro-Buddhist king. These two scholars therefore hold that 
the motive behind the persecution was rather political necessity 
than religious conviction. Similar cases are not wanting in Indian 
history. When describing Hiranaparvata* ( near Mongyr )> Yuan 
Chwang says that in recent times the king of a neighbouring 
country had deopsed the ruler and given the capital to the Buddhist 
brethren. It is not known why the ruling king was deposed and 
who was the deposer. But the very fact that the capital wasogiven 
to the Buddhist brethren rouses a suspicion of conspiracy by the 
Buddhists with the neighouring king against the ruler, of the 
locality. In 1581 A. D. during the reign of Akbar ;j mosques of 
Bengal and Guzrat became centres of political meetings and Akbar 
was even declared deposed. There was no other way but to close 
the mosques and even in some cases they were demolished. These 
extreme measures w T ere regarded by the orthodox Mussalmans of 
his time as anti-Islamic and nothing more than that. In reality, poli- 
tical necessity compelled Akbar to fake these measures. The real 
motive behind the anti-Buddhistic activities of Sasanka cannot be 
judged, until we know of them from other sources. To Yuan 
Chwang all these were sacrilegious and the ‘Manjusrl-Mulakalpa’ is 
an out-and-out Buddhist book in which everything has been put 

in the mouth of Lord Buddha in the form of prophecy. 

/ 

Such in outline is the career and reign of Sasanka. The 
details are still lacking. But in spite of the charge of treacherous 
murder of Rajyavardhana and accusation of the persecution of the 

1. Gaudarajamala, pp 11-13 , Bl, p. 110 

2. Watters, ii, p. 178 

8. V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, p, 35S 
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Buddhists, he was no less a dazzling and important fij.pt re than his 
great rival Harsja. It is dear that his account comes l tom the mani- 
festly hostile camp* The key-note to his character was the ambition 
of founding an empire and he succeeded considerably in realising it 
at first, but his plan was upset by a combination of Harsa and 
BhSskaravarmaiu 

The Period of Anarchy — Yuan Chwang visited five principali- 
ties of Bengal viz., Kajangala (north-eastern part of Santa! parganas 
and Rajmahal ), Fundravardhana, Samataia, Karnasuvarna and 
Tamralipti* He does not refer to any ruling kings and to their 
political status. From this it has been concluded by some writers 
that Bengal formed a part of Harsa’s empire* But the view that 
Bengal was tinder the Kfunariipa king Bhaskaravarman seems to 
rest on a stronger basis. The land granted by the Nidhanpur 
plates has been definitely located in Pancakhafida in the Svlhct 
district * 1 These plates were issued from the camp of victoiv 
situated at Karnasuvarna. Bhaskaravarman has been called the 
king of 'eastern India’ and he promised safe conduct to the pilgrim 
up to Tamralipti." All these point to the establishment oi his 
authority over Bengal. This seems to be more reasonable than the 
other view which rests on the general statement of Yuan Chwang 

that Harsa conquered five Indies.' Whoever might have exercised 

/ 

suzerainty, it seems clear that after the death of Basanka his king- 
dom was divided into many petty principalities. 

1. JASB, 1935, pp. 419 ff 

2. IC, II, p. 38 ; IA, 18S0. p. 20 , IHQ, XII, p 73 ; Beal, Fife. p. 188. 

3. Scholars differ as to the lime of the occupation of Kainasuvainn by 
Bhaskaravarman. Dr. Basak holds that Harsa conquered Karnasuvarna with 
his help and handed it over to him, R. D. Banerjee expressed the opinion 
that Harsa and Bhaskaravarman occupied the capital oi Sasanka by joint 
operation. Dr. Majumdar is of opinion that Bhaskaiavaiman occupied 
Karnasuvarpa after the death of Harsa in 647 A. D. who would not have 
allowed his ally to he dangeiously powerful (see History of Noith-Kasiern 
India, pp. 153, 227 ; History of Orissa. I, p. 122 ; Karlv History of Bengal, 
P- 20) 
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The Tippera grant of Lokanatha is to be palseographically 

assigned to the seventh centime 1 This record introduces tig 

to a Natha family who ruled as feudatories" for three generations 

before Lokanatha. The first member of the family is called ‘Adi- 

✓ 

Maharaja but his name is lost. His son was Srlnatha whose son 
Bhavanatha was of religious temperament and took to ascetic life. 
Lokanatha was placed in charge of administration but it is not 
clear whether he was the son or brother’s son of Bhavanatha. 
Verses 7-9 describe the exploits and achievements of Lokanatha. 

The army of the ‘Paramesvara’ ( his suzerain ) met with discom- 
fiture repeatedly at his hands. He fought a successful fight against 

one Jayatuhgavarsa who seems to be a local chief like Lokanatha 
himself but cannot be identified. Another chief named Jiva- 
dharapa is said to have given up hostilities against Lokanatha in 
consideration of his success against Jayatuhgavarsa, his confirma- 
tion by a royal charter (most probably by the suzerain) and the love 
and affection of his subjects towards him. Jlvadharana followed 
the principle that prudence is the better part of valour, as there 
was perhaps very little chance of success against Lokanatha, but 
the composer of the prasasti in a clever way eulogised his patron 
by putting everything through the mouth of the adversary of 
Lokanatha. The land granted by the Tippera plate was situated in 
the Suwahga-visaya which cannot be located and it may be provi- 
sionally held that this family ruled in Tippera or in a neighbour- 
ing locality. 

1. The plate bears a date. Dr Basak read it as 44 at first. But just before 
the letters signifying 44 the word ‘adhika’ occurs. Prof. Bhandarkar sugges- 
ted that the date is 144 and Dr. Basak now reads 344 and refers it to the 
Gupta era. We are inclined to accept this and this would place it in 663-4 A.D, 

2. The seal attached to the plate bears an inscription reading ‘kumarania- 
tya* but it is written in early Gupta script. Dr. Thomas concluded that it “was 
issued from the office of the ‘kumaramatya’ of Lokanatha's overlord and only 
countersigned by Lokanatha.” ( Ki, xv, p. 303 fn). But Dr. Basak maintains 
that the opening words ‘kumaramatya’ in prose portions refers to the feudatory 

chief Lokanatha himself. The fact remains that Lokanatha and his ancestors 
were feudatories. (History of North-Eastern India, p. 95)» 
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TheAsrafpirr plates of the Klmdgas and the Dculltadi SaT- 
vani image inscription of Queen Prabhftvatf supply the infoTma< 
tion about another dynasty ruling over at least some portion 
of Dacca and Tippera districts. These records have been palteo- 
graphically examined by the present writer* in details, and it 
has been shown that the alphabets represent an eaTlier variety 
then those used in the KhalimpuT plate of Dharmapgla, The 
Kha<Jgas ruled foT fouT generations and therefore can be assign- 
ed to the period between 625*725 A. Dr The Asrafpur plates 
were issued from Karmantavdsaka which has been identified with 
Badkamta in the Tippera district.’* The first known member of 
the family is Khaclgodyama who has been discribed in the 
Deulbadi inscription as Sin>fidhiraja' and as a great conqueror; It 
may be that the family rose into political importance under him. 
His son Jatakhactga is said to have defeated his enemies whose 
son Devakhadga donated land to the Buddhist monastery of 
Samghamitra for the longevity of his son Rfijarfijabhata, The 
prince after his accession confirmed the grant and is to be iden- 
tified with Rajabhafca, the devout Buddhist king of Samatata, 
who was highly spoken of by the Chinese traveller Sen-chi during 
his visit towards the close of the seventh century. The fact 
that the name Khadga sounds un-Indian and that a caste of that 
name can be traced in Nepal in the 14th century led Dr. R. C. 
Majumdat 4 to presume “that the Kharjga dynasty came to eastern 
Bengal in the trains of the Tibetans and the Nepalese during the 
■troublesome days that followed the death of HaT?avaTdhana." 

1. DUS. 1, No. p 54, 

2. Dr. Basak rightly says that the first symbol of the two letters 
signifying the year of the second Asrafpur plate remains a puzsde and cannot 
be satisfactorily explained unless we agree with Dr. Mnjmndar to read it 
as 73 or 79 by following Bendall’s chart of numerical symbols. ^History of 
North-Eastern India,’ p. 203 ; JASB 1928. pp. 375ff. 

3. El, XVII, pp. 357ff. 

4. Early History, of Beugal.p. 124 
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But it must be said that there is no proof to connect the Khadga 
dynast} 7 with Nepal. 

In the Tippera plate there is a reference to Lokanatha’s 
defiance of the authority of the suzerain whose army was many 
times defeated by this feudatory chief. In the second Asrafpur 
plate there is a reference to the ‘Brhatparamesvara’ and the hig- 
est officials whom the Khadgas could command were the Visa- 
yapatisb From these it appears that Samatata in the latter half 
of the seventh century w r as divided into many principalities 
under a suzerain power. The dynasty which exercised overlord- 
ship over Samatata is not known. It has been asserted that 
Bengal was under Kamarupa kings from Bhaskaravarnian’s occu- 
pation of Karpasuvarna to the time of Harsa of the Bhagadatta 
dynasty, who has been described as the lord of Gauda, Odra, 
Kalinga and Ko£ala in the Pasupati .temple inscription of 759 
A. D. 1 It may be argued that the hater Guptas from the 
reign of Adityasena exercised overlordship over some 
portion of Bengal, as it is clear from the Apsadh (Gaya 
district) Shahpur (Patna district) and Mandar (Bhagalpur district) 
inscriptions that there was a great revival of his power in north- 
eastern India. 2 

While eastern Bengal was parcelled into many small princi- 
palities fighting among themselves and setting at naught the 
shadowy authority of the overlord, the condition: of Gauda was 
perhaps not better in any way. The ‘Manju^ri-Mulakalpa’ 5 correctly 
records that after the reign of Sasanka the ‘Gaudatantra’ (system) 
was paralysed. It refers to many kings of Gauda most of whom 
are mentioned bv initials only and therefore they connot be identi- 
fied, as they are otherwise unknown. What deserves particular 
notice is that the reigns of most of them lasted for months and days 
and not even a year. During the reign of one king . named Sisu it 

1. IC, II, pp37-45 

2. IHQ, XII, p. 74 , History of North-Eastern India, pp. 125:26. 

3. Imperial History of India, si. 735-58. 
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is said that the influence of women would be felt and he would rule 
for a fortnight and then would be killed. To crown the misery of 
the people, it is predicted that a severe famine would visit the 
eastern country. This certainly points to the absence of any stable 
government in Gamja. Might was right and there was disorder 
and anarchy, and this is just the state of things which has been 
very appropriately described m the Khalimpur plate of Dbamapflda 
as ‘matsyanyaya*- By this significant term the ancient writers used 
to express the extreme state of anarchy and chaos. Turnnutha 
describes the condition of Bengal just before the election of G opal a 
in the following way, “There was no longer any member of it (the 
royal family of the Candras) a king ; in Odivisa, in Bengal and the 
other provinces to the east, each Ksatriva, Bralnnan, and mer* 
chant constituted himself king of his surroundings, but there was 
no king ruling the country.” 7 

The weakness of the political power of Gauda naturally 

invited many foreign invasions by neighbouring powerful poten 

tates. Three or four invasions of this period are definitely known. 

/ 

It is stated in the Ragholi plates that a king of SailavaiiXa killed 

the king of " Pune} ra. The first known member of the family is 

Srivardhana I and his son Prthuvardhana attacked Guzrat In 

that family was born Sauvardhana (his exact relationship with 

Prthuvardhana is not known ). Three sons of Sauvardhana played 

havoc on three kingdoms. One killed the king of Pundra. Another 

conquered the king of Kasi and Jayavardhana I defeated the king 

/ 

of Vindhya. His son was Srivardhana II, and his grandson, Java* 
vardhana II, who was the donor of the grant and is to be assigned 
in the last part of the eighth century A. D. Therefore Jayavar- 
dhana I and his brothers may be placed in the first part of the 
eighth or in the last part of the seventh century. It was in this 
period that the king of ^Pundra was killed. It is not known 
whether the unnamed Saila prince established himself on the 
throne of northern Bengal. 


2. IA. IV. pp. 365*66. 
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Vakpati in his ‘Gauda-vaho’ narrates the defeat and slaughter 
of the king of Gauda by his patron Yasovarman of Kanonj. The 
important point to notice in that book is that the king of Gatida 
has been called ‘Magadhanatha’^ also. This shows that in' the 
second quarter of the eighth century Gauda and Magadha were 
politically united. Vakpati further informs that Yasovarman 
defeated the king of Vauga. Most probably Magadha was annexed 
to the dominion of the Kanouj king. The Nalanda inscription^ 
of Malada, a son of the minister of Yasovarman, records some 
gifts to the temple of Baladitya at that famous monastery there. 
Even during the time of Devapala there was a towu called 
Yajsovarmapur in Bihar. 

But the Kanouj king could not long enjoy the fruits of 
his victory as he was defeated by the K&s'mira king Lalitaditya/ 
and Kalhana says that in course of his ‘digvijaya’ the Ka^mlra 
king reached the sea-shore. But it is doubtful, whether EalitS- 
ditya conquered Bengal. We are told that after the defeat of 
Yasovarman Lalitaditya’s army proceeded with ease to the eas- 
tern ocean and reached Kalihga. Numerous elephants joined 
him from the Gauda country, as if attracted by friendship for 
their comrades . 4 This rather implies friendly assistance by the 
Gauda king to Lalitaditya in his Kalinga expedition. The poet 
narrates a heroic episode connecting the Kasmlra king and an 
unnamed Gauda king and a band of thirty loyal followers and it 
may be that there is some historical truth in this episode, though 
it does not prove definitely the authority of LalitSditya over 

1. Dr. R C Majumdar points out that Yasovarman first met his eastern 
enemy near the Vmdliyas and this he explains by suggesting that a 
branch of the Saila family which ruled over northern Bengal had settled 
itself in the Vindhya region and the Gauda king who added Magadha, to 
his dominions sided with his kinsmen, { Early History of Bengal, p, 25. ). 
The defeated king of Gautja may be also identified with Jivitagupta II of 
the Later Gupta dynasty. 

2. El, XX, p. 37. 

Rajatarangitn, IV, 144, 4. Ibid, IV, vs. 146-48. 
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Gaud a. The Gauda king visited KiKmira on his request and on 
the promise of safetx oi his own person in Kbtsinna. the ima.ee 
of Yisnu Parihasakesava being made surety of LaHuuhtya’s 
faith. But the Gauda king was treacherously murdered by Lahti!- 
ditva. Thirty lo>al and brave followers of the Gauda king went 
to K&smira on the pietext of pilgi image and had their revenge 
fulfilled by breaking the idol of YLi.iU Raniasvamin which they 
mistook for that of Parihasakesava. They fought bravely when 
the army came from the capital and died a glorious and heroic 
death. Kalhana* exclaims, “Even the creator cannot achieve what 
the Gaudas did on that occasion. Even to this day the temple of 
RSmasvamin is empty, whereas the whole world is filled with the 
fame of Gauda heroes.” The fact that Kalhapa pays so eloquent 
a tribute to the Gauda heroes because of the great impression it 
produced in the eighth century indicates that there was some truth 
in this episode. The story of Ja\ apida’s .sta\ in disguise at the 
house of a courtesan in the city of Pupdravaidhana, the revela- 
tion of his identity on his killing a fierce lion, his man iage \uth 
KalvStnadevI, daughter of the Gauda king Jayanta, and Ins con- 
quest of Palfca-Oatidas for his ’father-in-haw, reads like a ininance, 
audit is to be doubted if there is am hislotica! truth in this 
romantic ta 7 e. 

Another invasion of Gauda washy Haisadeva The Pasu- 
pati temple inscription of Javadeva, ’ dated in 759 A. I)., describes 
his father-in-law Harsadeva of the Bhagadatta d\ nasty as lord of 
Gauda, Odra, Kahriga and Ko4a!a. As the kings of Kiimarapa 
claim descent from the epic hero Bhagadatta, Harsadeva may be 
regarded as a king of Kamarnpa. 

The extent' of the depredations and devastations of these 
invasions can be better understood with reference to the 
results of the excavations at Paharpur and Mahasthanagar. The 
excavated sites have revealed the existence of magnificent 
'buildings of the Gupta and post Gupta periods at both these places. 
The remains are enough to show that the old structures were 
'desolated in the subsequent period and on their ruins new ones 
were erected in the Pa'a period. This was perhaps due to a cala- 
mity like the depredations of a foreign army." 

1. Ibid, IV Vs. 332, 335. 2. IA, IX, p 178 ; I HO. 1981, p. 684. 

3. IC, II, pp. 518 ff! ; 'It. A C. Banerjee is o of pinion that the invasion of 
the Saila king was more serious and disastrous in consequences. 



CHAPTER III 


The Pala Dynasty 

In their inscriptions the Palas do not claim descent from any 
mythical figure or epic hero like contemporary dynasties. The 
Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala informs ns thatGopala I, the foun- 
der of the dynasty, was the son of ‘khapditar&ti (killer of enemies) 
Vapyata and grandson of ‘saiva-avadata’ Dayitavisnu. From this 
it seems that before Gopala I this family w 7 as not of much impor- 
tance. Mm. H. P. Shaslri found in the end of the 32nd chapter of 
the commentary 1 2 3 * on ‘Astasahasaika-Prajhaparamita’ by Haribhadra 
that Dharmapala has been described as ‘Rqjabhatadi-vam^a-patita’. 
The Ms. is in a Katmandu library and is written in the 11th or 
12th century script in the Tiaiknta-vihara. Scholars have generally 
taken this Dharmapala to be the second Pala king and tried to esta- 
blish some connection of the dynasty with Rajarajabhata of the 
Khadga family of Samatata. But there is difference of opinion 
about the meaning of the expression, c Rajabhatadi-vamsa-patitab 
Mm. H. P. Shastri was of opinion that it denotes remote connec- 
tion with RSjahhata and rendered the passage to mean that Dharma- 
pala belonged to the family of a military officer of some king. 
Mr, N. N. Vasir is of opinion that Dharmapala came of the family 
of Rajabhata, while another writer 5 thinks that the Palas were 
connected with him through the female line. It appears strange that 


1. The sloka runs thus : — 

Rajye Rujabhafadi-vaiiisa-patita Sri Dharmapalasya vai 
Tattva-loka-vidliayml viractia sat-panjikeyam maya 

See MASB, III, p. 6 

2. VJI. Rajanya Karida, p 147 

3. IHQ. VII, p. 533 ; see for some interesting suggestions on this point 

by the present writer. IC, II. pp. 795 ff. 


5 
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if there had been am such connection of the Palas with a pievious 
ruling dynasty, the court*! nets failed to mention that in their 
panegyrics. It is therefore reasonable to hold that Gopaht I came 
of a ‘plebian’ family. 

Recently theie have been ^nine discussions about the caste of 
the Pal as. Their inscriptions are silent on this point. The Manju- 
srl-MCilakalpa’ ; calls Gopak I a ‘sudrab According to Aim! Fa/J, 
the Palas were Kavasthas. ~ Air X. X. Yasu accepts the state- 
ment of Akbar’s court historian, but, for the history of the Hindu 
period his statements are not much valued. The ‘Ramacarita* of 
Sandhyakaranandi describes Dlunmapfila as ‘Samudra-kuk-dlpa/* 
and in the commentary of the same veise he is compared with 
Iksvaku. It is stated in the Kamauli plate of Yaidyadeva that the 
Palas belonged to the solar dynasty (Mihirasya-vamsa)A Sandlna- 
karanandl and Yaidyadeva flourished in the 12th century and were 
intimately connected with the Pala court. In a passage of the 
Udayasundarl-katha of the Gu/rat poet Soddhala of the 11th cen- 
tury it seems that Dhrmapala has been described as belonging to 
the Mandhatr-vaiiisa." Mr J. C. Gho.se'' says that m> thologieally 
the sea-god and Maud hat a belonged to the family of the sun and 
therefore concludes that the Palas belonged to the solar dynasty, as 
there is agreement in the above accounts. Ghanaxama in his ‘Dhar- 
mamahgalab written in 1713 A. D., narrates that Devapak was the 
illegitimate son of Dharmapala through the union of his wife with 
the sea-god. R. D. Banerjee 7 was of opinion that most probably 
the Palas came from the sea and in the absence of any plausible 
account of their ancestry, they became known in popular tradition 
as the children of the sea-god. It must be said that the Pu las were 

1. Vs 683-90 

2. Jarret, ‘Aui-i-Akbari,’ II, pp. 145 , N. N, Vasn, 4 Rajanya-Ka#da, p' 151 

3. 1/4. 4. Kamauli plate, vcise 2. 

5. Katbancana vallyasa saptanga-samagien-Ottarapatluisvamina Mandhittr- 
vatu£a-prabhavena bhublirta Dliannapalena Saha vigraho dirghatum-avapa, 
published in G, 0, S., p. 4. 

6. IHQ, IX, pp. 479 ff. 


7. BI. I, p. 163, 
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Buddhists and it is not to be expected that they should mention 
their caste like the Brahmanical ruling d\ unties. But though their 
inscriptions are silent, Sandhyakaranandi and Yaidyadeva tried to 
prove the K§atriyahood of their masters. For about four centuries 
the Pglas performed the functions of the Ksatriyas and contracted 
matrimonial relationship with the Ra&tikutas and Kalacuris. If 
they were not ‘de jure’ Ksatriyas, ‘de facto’ Ksatrivahood can be 
claimed for them, although it is to be note! that their religions 
system did not recognise the caste divisions of the Brahmanical 
religion. 

T^ranatha says that Gopala was elected to the vacant throne 
of Vahga some years after the rule of the Candra dynasty. His evi- 
dence is not reliable unless it is corroborated by some other sou- 
rces. Sandhyakaranandl’s ‘Rainacarita ’ 1 * and the Kamauli grant 3 
refer to Verendra as the ‘jauakabhu’ ( fatherland ) of the Palas, 
and from this it would seem that northern Bengal was their original 
home. The Tibetan historian further records that Gopala extended 
his power over Magadha. The extension of power from Varendra to 
Magadha was natural rather than from Yahga to Magadha. 

It is pretty sure that Gopala must have given ample proof of 
his military ability and political wisdom before his election to the 

throne by the ‘p^akltis’ (which we are inclined to take in the light 

/ 

of Sukra’s interpretation of the term as denoting chief officers of 
the state — at most the sane and sober section or the leaders of 
the people 5 ) at the most critical juncture when the very existence 
of the kingdom was at stake. This unmistakably shows that he 
was the only man who was thought competent to cope with the 
situation. It is quite probable that Gopala might have come into 
prominence by warding off one of the foreign invasions that 
preceded his rise. It has been suggested 4 that in the first verse of 

1, 1/3S ; 1/50. 2. 4th veise 3. See Ch. on Administration. 

4. IHQ, VII, pp. 533 ff. 

Jit^a yah kamakari-prabhaverii abhibhavatii sa^vatim prapa satitim 

/ 

Sa Sriman Lokanatha jayati Dasavalonyas^a Gopaldevah, 
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the Bhagalpnr grant of X * •yana»'aiii a pen rru* Iren u<ed on the 
word ‘klmakuri’, and in case of Buddha it refers to Mara, while it 
may refer to king Harsa of Kunmlpa incase oi Hop da. Tfu\uiathn 
most probably confused Har>a of Kamiiipa with Har^a of Kasmira 
who, according to him, was a conteinporaiv of Gopala. He must 
have been a man of unusual abilities which commanded respects 
from his contemporaries. 

The spirit of the inscriptions points out that he proved him- 
self equal to the occasion and the confidence that was reposed in 
him was amply justified. We do not know who were the enemies 
against whom he had to fight, but his military preparations and 
campaigns are alluded to in the Monger plate of DevapSUa, which 
further records that he extended the boundary of his kingdom 
upto the sea-coast. If Taranatha is to be believed, Magadha was 
also annexed. If he cannot be credited with any great political 
achievement, it seems that peace and order was restored after a 
period of misrule and anarchy, and a strong consolidated 
kingdom was left, thus making the task of his successor Dharma- 
pal a easier in order to take an active part in north-Imlian politics. 
According to Taranatha, Gopala ruled for 45 \eais. It seems that he 
was sufficiently advanced in age before his election. The ‘Manjusri 
Mulakalpa' J records that he died at the age of eighty after a reign 
of 27 years. He was succeeded by his son Dharmapula. 

The’ outstanding political fact of the period from 750 to 950 
A. D. was the tripartite struggle among the three great powers, 
the Prathiharas, the Palas and the Raslrakiitas, for imperial suze- 
rainty of northern India and for the possession of Kanauj, the 
imperial city of the time. Dharmapula inherited a consolidated king- 
dom, and it seems that his ambition was to make Bengal the suzerain 
power in northern India. Naturally lie turned his attention to the 
west. It is not known which were the powers with whom he had 
to fight at first for the westward expansion of his kingdom. The 


B Scliienfner, Taranatha, pp. 105 ff. 


2 Vs. 683-00. 
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Gawalior pra^asti 1 * informs that F ratihara Vatsaraja wrested the 
sovereignty of Kanauj from Bhandlku'a. Dharmapala must have 
regarded him as a rival, but in the encounter the Fala king was 
defeated. We know from the Wani and Radhanpur plates" that 
Rastrakuta Dhruva defeated Vatsaraja who had inflicted a defeat 
on the Gauda king. But though defeated in his first attempt, Dhar- 
map&la did not give up his imperial ambition and made further 
attempts to occupy Kanauj, because not long after this we find 
him in the possession of the Ganges-Yamitna Dcab. The Sanjan 
plates of Amoghavarsa record that the Gauda king was defeated 
by. dhruva in the Ganges- Yamuna valley 3 and this " is confirmed by 
the Baroda and Suraf plates of Karkaraja. 4 Chronologically it 
stands thus that "in the westward expansion of his kingdom 
Dharmapala received two checks— first from Vatsaraja' 'and next 
from Dhruva. Dhurva attacked Yatsaiaja in C. 789 A. D., and 
therefore Dharmapala was defeated by Vatsaraja before that. Dukva 
died before May, 794 A. D./ and he must have defeated the Fala 
king before that date. 

But nothing could arrest the political expansion of Bengal, 
reinvigorated and regenerated as it was from the political turhioil 
after the election of Gopala. The Palas were determined'' to assert 
themselve in north Indian politics and make Bengal a first class 
political power. The Pratihara king was driven into the desert by 
Dhurva and the next Rastrakuta king Govinda III was engaged in 
a fratricidal war for succession with his brother Stambha/ and 
thus the time was opportune for Dharmapala. The 7th versfc of 
the Mongyr plate of Devapala states that his (Dharmapkla’s) army 
in course of ‘digvijaya’ visited Kedara (in the Himalayas) and 
Gokarna which has been sought to be identified with Gokarna-tlrtha 


1. EL XVIII, p. 101 2 Ibid'. VI, p. 244 ; IA., ±i, p.ls'7. 

3. HI., XVIII, p. 250 4. 1A , XII, p, 160 ; HI*, XX, p, 145 

5. Dr, Altekar, The RagtrakBtas and their titties p. '56'. 

•6. Ibid., p. 61. 
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in Nepal, Gokarmi in the Bombay Presidency and in Orissa/' The 
12th verse of the Khalimpnr plate enumerates the countries that 
actually acknowledged his oveTlordship. It is told that “with a 
sign of his gracefully moved eyebrows he installed the illustrious 
king of Kilnya-kubja, who readily was accepted by the kings of 
Bhoja (Vidarbha), Matsya (Jaipur^ Madra (K. Fanjab), Kuril 
(Delhi region), Yadu (Mathura), Yavana (W. Panjab), Avantl (Malwa) 
iGandhara (Taxila) and Kira (Kangra valley)/ bowing down Tes- 
gectufully with their diadems trembling and for whom his own 
golden coronation jar. was lifted by the delighted elders of Pafic&Ja’V 1 
Further light on the whole situation is thrown by the 3rd verse of 
the Bhagalpur plate of N&ravaoapfila. It is known theTeftom that 
Dharmapala took possession of Kanauj from Indrarftja 4 apd in* 
stalled -his pwu ‘protege’ Cakmyudha on its throne by calling an 
imperial assembly. His overlordship was acknowledged, and the 
WftT of ‘cttgyijaya' he had, to undertake .for this purpose speaks of 
the-stU:Pendousness of, the task. The supreme political achievement 
was sanctified by holding the imperial assembly at Kanauj. 

The undisputed sovereignty of Dharmapala over northern 

1. ‘IC.’FV, pp. 264-67. 

2. The Kira country lias been identified with Kiragriima or Bajinath in 
the Kangra district by Dr. R. C. Majumdar '(IHO, IX, p, 11.) 

8. Two interpretations of this verse are possible. According to the other, 
it seems that'Dharmapiila himself was installed on the throne of Kanauj. 

4. Dr. R. C. Majumdar identified Indraraja with the prince of that name, 
younger brother of Govinda III, who was iri charge of bate?varamandala which 
denotes, according to him, the whole northern possession of the RaytrakQtas 
‘(Journal of the Department of betters, X, 1923,. p, 37 fn t ) But some scholars 
identify Indraraja with Indrayudha of Jaina ‘Harivaihsa,* the ruler of the 
north, who was ruling contemporaneously with Vatsnriija. (HI, p. 180 ; Dr 
H. C. Ray, DH, I. p. 285) If this identification is to be accepted, it may be 
conjectured that Indrayudha and Chakrayudha were of the same family and 
the cause of the latter was probably championed by Dharmapala. Chakrayudha 
has been described as one ‘whose lowly demeanour is manifest because of his 
dependence on others’ in the Gwalior pra&asti and as ‘begging of Dharmapala’ 
the crown of Kanauj in the Bhagalpur plate. Is it because of his seeking the 
throne of Kanauj from Indrayudha with the help apd support of DhannapSJa ? 
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India and his handling of the situation according to his pleasure 
did not go unchallenged. The invasion of Dhruva did not crush the 
Pratihara power but only gave a temporary blow to its vigorous 
rise. Nagabhata II, son and successor of Vatsaraja, once more tried 
to consolidate the Fratihara power in order to make another trial of 
strength with the Palas. Before actually taking the fiield, he came 
to a close understanding with the kings of Sindhu, Andhra, 
Vidarbha and Kalinga 1 thus making a strong confederacy of states 
which, as Dr. Majumdar points out, “formed a central belt right 
across the country bounded in the east by the empire of the Palas 
and on the south by that of the Rastrakutas.’’ Thus strengthening 
his position, Nagabhata II most probably first directed his atten- 
tion to his eastern rival and defeated Cakrayudha, Dharmapala’s 
nominee on the throne of Kananj. This was nothing but a challange 
to the suzerainty of Dhaimapala and necsssarily brought him on 
the field. This fight between Nagabhata II and Dharmapala for 
the overlordship of northern India was one of the most fiercely 
contested battles of the period and in all probability both the 
parties were equally matched. The epigraphic records of the 
vassals of the Fratiharas claim victories over the Gauda emperor, 
implying that they followed Nagabhata in his campaign. In an 
inscription of Avantlvarman II, great grandson of Vahukadhavala 
and a feudatory of Mahendrapala, it has been claimed that Vahuka- 
dhavala defeated in battle 2 king Dharma who may be identified with 
Dharamapala. Again, from the Catsu inscription of Baladitya it is 
known that Sankaragana, the Guhilot prince, Conquered Bhata, 
king of the Gauda country, and made a present of his kingdom to 
his overlord/ It is known from the Jodhpur 'inscription of Bauka 

1. El, XVIII, pp 101 ff ; JDL, X, p. 38 

2. El, IX, pp. 2 ff. 

3: - Dr. Majumdar lias adduced good reasons to prove that Bhata refers 
Dharmapala and the overlord to Nagabhata II Op. Cit. Also see IHQ, IX, pp, 

17? ft ' 
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.that his father Kakka won distinction bv fighting with the 
Gaudas at Mudgagiri. 1 

• Though no details regaiding the preparations of Dharmapala 
are known, yet from the nature of the vast and elaborate prepara- 
tions of his rival from every possible quaitei and from the descrip- 
tion of the array of the mighty hosts of the lord of Yahga in the 
Gawalior prasasti, it can be presumed that the Pala emperor must 
have equipped himself fully well to meet the formidable enemy. 
If Kakka’s fight with the Gaudas refers to Nagabhata II’s fight 
with Dhannapala, the Iratihaias advanced as far as Mong\r and 
the victory of this seveie tatFe was also on their side. But the 
victory, so streiwouslv and valliantlv won, could not offer to the 
Pralihara king the desired overlord ship. Once more the Rasjraku- 
t-as under Govinda III appeared on the scene and the Radhnnpur 
plates record that the Pratihftia king u in feat vanished no bodv 
knew wither’ 7 . Govinda III o vet ran the Fratihara teniUrm and 
advanced as far as the Himalayas. The Panjan plates inform us that 
Dharmapella and Chakniytidha submitted to the Rdshaknta mo- 
narch of their own accord. In the Xilgund insciiption it is men- 
tioned that Govinda III fettered the people oi GaiuJaA Mr. R 1). 
Banerji suggested Horn this that Dhannapala and Chakrayudha 

1. It appears that the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka is dated in Sam vat 4, 
and it is dated m his regnal >ear and not m V K S94, as Dis. Bhamhukar and 
Majumdar read it ( El, XVIII, p. 99 } Kakka, father of Bauka, had another son 
named ICakkuka whose Ghativala inscuption is dated in V S. 91S-8B1 A 1). 
There is no reason to take, as Mr R. D. Baneiji does, the Jodhpur lnseiip- 
tion later than the Qhatiyala insciiption, nor can we accept his opinion that 
Kakka, father of Bauka and Kakkuka, cannot le reganled as a con tempo ray of 
Nagabhata II and Dhannapala. If it is not accepted that Kakka fought for 
Nagabhata II, he must have fought for Bhoja, as theie is no evidence to show 
that Ramabliadra, the immediate successor of Nagabhata II, could advance 
to Mudgagiri to fight with the Palas. It is also not likely, as we shall 
presently see, that in the first part of the 9th century Bhoja could 
fight with Devapala at Mudgagiri, Thus it i? quite reasonable to hold that 
Kakka fought for Nagabhata II against Dhannapala. '(JBORS/ 1928, pp. 
489 ff f ) 

& EL VI. p.105, 
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invoked the assistance of Govinda III against Nagabhata II. 
Though it cannot be definitely ascertained, it seems quite probable 
that Dharmapala after his defeat by Nagabhata II did not risk 
another encounter with the Rastrakutas and thought it wise to 
submit to Govinda III/ From a comparison of the Wani and 
Radhanpur grants the northern invasion of Govinda III can be 
assigned to the period between 807 and 808 A. D. It is therefore 
clear that the reverses of Dharmapala must have taken place before 
that date. 

Dharmapala is one of the greatest kings of the Pala dynasty 
and takes an honourable place among the great kings known to 
Indian history- He assumed the highest imperial titles of those 
days, viz. Paramabhattaraka, Paramesvara, and Maharajadhiraja, 
while his father was styled only Maharajadhia&ja/ His name -and 
fame was not confined within his kingdom. The Guzrat poet 
Soddhala of the eleventh century calls him Ottarapathasvamin. 
He assumed the title Vikramaslla either to signalise his might or 

1, Mr N. N. Das Gupta tiied to prove with considerable force of 
arguments that (I) there was an encounter between Dharmapala and Govinda 
III and (2) this was anterior to the defeat inflicted by Nagabhata II ( JBORS., 
XII, p-361 ). As regards the first point, in the Sanjan plates it is said that 
Dhaimapjla and Cakiayudha voluutaiily submitted to Govinda Ill's prowess. 
The possession of the Ganges and the Yamuna valley alluded to in the Baroda 
plates of Karkaraja II does not seem to mean permanent occupation In course 
of his northern campaign up to the Hmulajas he must have for the time being 
occupied some portion of the Ganges valley The lelation between Dharma- 
pala and Govinda III may not have been one of amicability, but it is likely 
that the former did not lisk'a battle with the Ra?l.rakui;as ( if we interpret in 
the light of the Ra^rakuta records ). If there have been any alliance between 
them against Nagabhal.a 1 1, as has been suggested by R D. Banerjee, it seems 
from the evidence of the Nilgund inscription that the position of Dharmapala 
was an inferior one As regards the second point, Mr. Das Gupta's asseition 
is based on the 10th verse of the Gwalior piasasti We prefer Dr Majumdar’s 
translation It must be pointed out that in the Sanjan plates the submisaion 
of Dharma aud Cakrayudha has been mentioned after the defeat of 
Nagabhata II 

2. Khalimpur plate. 


8 
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to commemorate the foundation of the Yikramasila monastery. 
The Somapurl-mah'ivih'ira 7 also owed its origin to the great Tala 
king. The second verse of the Bhagalpur plate of Xarftx annpala 
records certain facts which throw light on his administration and 
the liberality of the man himself, and these seem to he corroborated 
by other sources too. Though himself a devout Buddhist, he was 
very particular in following the policy that his subjects should be 
governed in accordance with their respective s^stric rules. This 
is alluded to in the 5th verse of the Mongvr plate of his son. That 
this tolerance was not a thing to be boasted of in the prasastis 
is attested by the Mahabodhi inscription or Kesavn prasasti of the 
26th year of Dharmapula's reign, which records the setting up of 
a Caturmukha-lihga of Mali fulcra in the great Buddhist holy place. 
It is further recorded in the Bhagalpur plate that incidence of his 
taxation was equitable and just. Many kings .sought his protecting 
shelter which lie gladly accorded to them."’ The defeated kings 
were not uprooted but reinstated on their thrones and a friendly 
polic}' was adopted towards them. It is no wonder that a monarch 
with such brilliant achievements to his credit, whose government 
was based on so just and benign principles, should win the love 
and respect of all classes of his subjects. His court- poet' records 
that his praises were sung by the cowherd boys, hermits, village 
folk, traders and the rich alike. He ruled at least for 32 yeaTs. 

It is known from the Khalimpur plate that the crown prince 
Tribhuvauapala was the dutaka of that grant. Most probably he 
died during the life-time of his father. Dharmapala was succeeded 
by Devapala, his sou by the Rastraknta princess Rai.imldevL 
During the reign of Devapala the Pfila arms were crowned 
with success everywhere. It is stated in the Mongvr plate 
that in course of his ‘digvijaya’ he advanced as far as the 
VindhySs and the Kamboja country. This is confirmed by the I3th 

1. Vide Ante 

2. Mongyr plate, Vs, 8. 

3. Klialimpnr plate, Vs, 18. 



verse of the Badal Pillar inscription where Devapala’s victories in 
the Vindhyas and Kamboja country have been alluded to. It seems 
that he fought with the Rastrakutas during the interregnum and 
the period of minority of Amoghavarsa I. It is not precisely known 
where the Kambojas lived at this time. 1 Thus the statement in 
the Badal Pillar inscription that by the wise counsel and policy of 
his minister the whole tract bounded by the Vindhyas and the 
Himalayas and by the eastern and western seas paid tribute to 
Devapala was not a mere political exaggeration but an actual fact. 

These achievements in the said prasasti have been attributed 
to Darbhapani, but it is also stated therein that by the policy and 
counsel of Kedarami^ra (who also served Devapala) the Gauda king 
“eradicated the race of the Utkalas, humbled the pride of the 
Htuias and shattered the conceit of Dravida and Gurjara kings.” 
It seems that the victories and supremacy won during the first part 
of his reign were challenged, and Devapala had to undertake 
another expedition to curb their power and maintain Pala supre- 
macy. That the two rival powers, the Prathiharas and Rastrakutas, 
tried to assert their power is also hinted at in their own records, 
though they are scrupulously silent of their own defeats. The 
Gwalior inscription of Vailabhatta indicates that Gwalior was the 
boundary of the Prathihara kingdom at the time of Ramabhadra 
and in the early part of the reign of Bhoja. The 12th verse of the 
Gwalior prasasti of Bhoja seems to imply that Ramabhadra freed 
his country from the yoke of foreign soldiers, and, as Dr. 
Majumdar points out, it seems likely that the “band of foreign 
soldiers by driving whom Ramabhadra got back the lost fame be- 
longed to the Palas, for the other rival power, viz., the Rastrakutas 
arc not known to have advanced as far as the Gurjara kingdom at 

1. At the time of Asoka the Kambojas were a Himalayan tribe in N. W. 
India. It is known from the Irda plate of king Nayapaladeva that there was 
a Kamboja ruling family in south western Bengal in the 10th century. Did 
Pcvapala fight with this family or a Himalayan tiibe ? (El., XXII, pp, 150 ff.) 
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this period l 2 * 4 '' The evidence of Haulatpura plates and r»hati\ ala 
inscription goes to show that some time I efore 843 A, I K the I rati- 
haras under Bhoja made an attempt to reassert their power, and 
though it met with some initial success, his power was again 
checked some time heroic 881 A I) This i*-. in complete agreement 
with what we know tioin the I'm hi records. 

Amoghavarsa I was the RhstrakiUa contemporary of Hevapala, 
During the period of his minority and anarchy Pevap ila victorious- 
ly advanced as far as the Yindhvfis in course of his first expedition. 
It is stated in the Sirur and XVgund grants that the kings of 
Anga, Vang a and Magadha paid homage to Amoghavarsa, hut 
there are reasons to hold that the RastrakHtas advanced through 
Orissa after the conquest of Yenqb Amoghavarsa finally crushed 
the power of the Yengi ruler YijaMTdiUa II sometime before 886 
A. D., the date ot the issuing of the Sirur grants. It seems, there- 
fore, that the Rastrakuta invasion of Bengal should he placed after 
860 A. D., and that Devapula defeated the Rdslrakiitas sometime 
before that date in course of his second expedition, when Amogha- 
varsa was perhaps engaged in wars with his (hixrat cousins and in 
putting down risings of the rebellious chiefs. 

It is not known who was the contemporary Utkala king 
defeated by Devapala.' The conquest of the Utkafas is corrobora- 
ted by the Bhagalpur plate in which it is recorded that Javapftla, 
cousin and general of Devapala, drove away the Utkala king from 
the throne. Htinamapdala in northern Mahva has been mentioned 
in an inscription of the Paramara king Yukpati-Mnhja/ S The 
Bhagalpur plate also records that Jayapala defeated the king of 

1. Dr. Majnmdar, Op. Cit. 

2. El., VII, pp. 104-5 

8, The RastrakHtas and their times, pp. 76, 84. A match through 
Bagelkhand and Bihar without coming into set ions conflicts with the rising 
power of the Prat i haras under Bhoja does not seem likely. The Batrak ft $a 
grants do not indicate that Amoghavarsa I marched against Bhoja, 

4, The king of Utkala may be a member of th^ Kara family* 

5, p.102 
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Pragvotisa (Kamarnpa). The KSmattipa king defeated by JayapSla 
was most probably Harjaravarman whose Tezpur rock inscription 
is dated in 829 A. D., or his successor Vanamala. 7 

The Naland 7 ! inscription of the 39th year of Devapala reveals 
the fact that there was constant intercourse between the Pala king- 
dom and the Indian colonies in the Pacific Ocean, specially Java and 
Sumatra. The object of the inscription w T as to grant five villages for 
the upkeep of the Buddhist monastery built by the Sailendra king 
Balaputradeva of Suvarnadvlpa and Yavadvlpa at the instance of 
his mother Taradevl. He requested Devapala to grant the income 
of five villages for its maintenance. This request was gladly and 
readily complied with, thus showing that his wide charities com- 
pared with those of Bali, Kama and Vikramaditya were not vague 
flattery of the court-poet.'* This religious contact must have been 
accompanied by brisk commercial activity, as the testimonies of 
Fs-hien, I-tsing and other Chinese travellers point to such a state 
of things even before the rise of the Palas. 

The history of the Palas at the height of their power remains 
incomplete without some reference to the part played by Vakpg'a 
and Jayapala, and Garga and Darbhapani. We learn from the 
Bhagalpur plate that Vakpala was to Dhaintpala what Laksmapa 
was to Ramacandra, ard this able and trusted brother wns mainly 
responsible for his conquests. Again, Devapala owed many of his 
victories to the consummate generalship of Jayapala. The Badal 
or Garuda pillar inscription informs that the Brahmana minister 
Garga was to Dharmapala what Brhaspati was to Indra, and it was 
through his counsel that Dharmapala, lord of the east, became the 
master of the west also. No less helpful were .the services of 
Darbhapani and Kadaramisra. Darbhapapi’s policy brought the 
tract between the Himalayas add the Vindyas under Devapala, and 
Kedarami^ra’s advice was responsible for his victories over the 
Utkalas, Hunas, DrSvidas and Gurjaras. The successes of Dharma- 

1. DH. pp. 244-45 

2, Mongyr plate Vs, 14 
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pain and Devapala wen* no doubt to a certain extent due to their 
own abilities and persnnalitv. Rut the was in which bold c’ainis 
have been made in the Bhagalpur giant and in the Badal prabasti 
reflects no mean credit on the success! til generalship of Ybkprda 
and Ja\ opfda, \ derails of nuuiv 1 attledields, and the competent 
ministers like Garga, Darbhapani and KedarasamHra, shrewd in 
diplomacy and wise in counsel. 

The dataka of the Mongtr plate was the crown prince Rbjva* 

pala, but DevapiRa was succeeded by Yigrahapfda. The Badal 
/ 

inscription places btirapYa between Devapala and X irhyanapala, 

/ 

and therefore it can be accepted that Sfnapfda was a vitnda of 
Yigrahapala I. The relation of Yigrahapfba with Devapala cannot 
be ascertained, and the opinions of the scholars a.o divided on this 
point. The Bhagnlpur plate after describing the achievements of 
Dharmapiila introduces his brother Yakpala and states that 
from him (‘tasmat’) was born Jayapula (\ s. 4 6c 5). In the next 
verse Devapala has been described as‘pnrvaja’ referring to Javap ila. 
Mr. A. K. Maitra interpreted the word to mean elder brother pnd 
took Devapala and Javapala as brothers. It ma\ he said that the 
word ‘purvaia’ does not necessarily mean elder brother and may 
also mean ’elder in age’. If strict Sanskrit grammar is to be 
followed, ‘from him’ refers to the immediate preceding noun be., to 
Vakpala and in that case Jayapaha is to be regarded as the son of 
Yakpala. Again, in the sixth verse the achievements of Javapala 
on behalf of Devapala have been recorded, and in the next verse it 


1, The question as to whether KerlauuniMa was the minister of 
Devapala or Suiapala is not so difficult to answer as it appeals to be The 15th 
verse makes him a minister of Surapala Bui in the 1 Jth vetse the conquest 
of a Gaudesvara over Orissa, Kamaiupa, the Hunas, Diavidas and Otnj.uns has 
been attributed to liis counsel. It does not seem that Suiapala had such 
millitary success. De-sapala enjo\ed a long leign (at least ui 3S \e;usb 
Nothing specifically has been said of Darbhapaiu’s son S nueAaia who most 
probably died at a compiatively young age. It is therefore quite possibly 
that both Darbhaparii and his grandson Kedaramisra served Devapala. 
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is said that from him was bora Yigrahapala. If strict grammar 
is to be followed in this case, ‘from him’ refers to Devapala, but it 
must be said that in the sixth verse Devapala has been incidentally 
mentioned and the main theme of the verse was the exploits of 
Ja3 y apala. Dr. Horenle wrote in the Centenary Review of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 1 , “it seems clear from this (Amgachi) 
grant that Yigrahapala was not a nephew but a son of Devapala, 
for the pronoun 'his son’ (tat-sunuh) must refer to the nearest 
preceding noun which is Devapala. In the Bhagalpur grant this 
reference is obscured through the interpolation of an immediate 
verse in pfaise of Jayapala, which makes it appear as if Yigrahapala 
were a son of Jayapala”. Mr. A. K. Maitra" accepted this view and 
went so far as to identify Rajvapala, the ‘dntaka’ of the Mongyr grant, 
with Vigrahapala or sarapala. KielhonY was of opinion that 
Yigrahapala was the son of Jayapala and grandson of Valcpala, 
and R. D. Banerjee^ accepted this view. In all fairness, the ques- 
tion should be kept open and two genealogies are possible/ The 

1- Appendix II, p 206 2. Gaudalekliamala, p 37, fn. 

3. B I., Vlir, Appendix, p 17. 4. BI, p 218 

5. (a ) copala 

r i 

t>haiinapala Vakpiila. 

I I 

I I Jayapala, 

Tribhnvanapala Devayala 

i r 

Rajjapala Vigiahapala. 

Naiayanapala 
(b) Gopala 

i i 

Dhai mapala Vakpala 

i 1 

i i 

Tiibhmanapala Devapala, Jayapala 

Vigrahapala 
Narayanapala 


Rajyapala, 
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most important point in the controversy is that three is no mention 
of Yakpiila and jayapala m the grants of DhnrmapiPa and Devapala, 
whereas in the giants of subsequent 3 ’ala kings the victories of 
those two reigns have been ascribed to Yakpiila and JavapYa. Al- 
though it may he argued that the piaises of Yukpula and Ja\ apala 
in the public records might have made them popular heroes and 
that after their death the subsequent Pa la kings did not feel jealous 
to give due credit to the two distinguished generals of their own 
family, yet the way in which the names of Yakpiila and Jayapala 
have been introduced cannot be overlooked, and it suggests that 
Vigrah apala and Nfiraya nap'll a were probably direct!} connected 
with them and not with Dhannapala and Dcvapllu* 

I)r. PL 0. Rav' suspects the liklihood ol a palace revolution 
in the ease of the accessions ol Devapala and YigiahapdaP It 
may be pointed out that there is not the slightest hint in the Pa la 
records of a palace revolution or fratricidal war. The same scholar 
admits that Devapala succeeded peacefully, as the evidence of the 
Mongyr plate is definite and clear (v. 12). 1 1 is son RajyapYa was 

alive at the tune of the issue of the Mongyr plate of his 33rd reg- 
nal } Y ear, but the ‘diitaka’ of the Nfilanda giant of the 39th year 
was Brdavarman, the lord of the Yy ilgrat 1 - man tl ala. It seems that 
Rajyapala died by this time during the lile-time of his fatheT and 
the same was perhaps the case with Tribhuvanaprda, brother of 
Devapala, and the ‘dutaka’ of the Khalimpivr grant of 32nd year of 
DliarmapMa’s reign. 

The short reign of Yigrahapala I was not without political 
significance, The king of Anga, Yaiiga and Magadha who paid 
homage to Amoghavarsa I was very likely Yigrahapala I, as it 
has already been pointed out that the Rastrakuta invasion took 
place after 850 A. D. The acceptance of an ascetic life by him by 
shirking all responsibilities to his son might have been due to 
defeats by the foreign invaders and humiliation consequent thereon 
It cannot be clearly stated whether Yigrahapala I suffered defeats 
1. DH,, I. pp, 29o, 296 
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at the hands of Bhoja, though the probabilit} 7 is strongly so. The 
Pala records are significantly silent over the Pratihara invasions 
of the time. But the gradual extension of the Pratihara empire 
at the cost of the Palas can no longer be doubted. Bhoja, like his 
grandfather, made extensive preparations in his Bengal campaign. 
Jt is known from the Kalha plates of Sodhadeva that the Kalcun 
chief Gunambodhideva who ruled in Kalanjara got some territories 
from Bhoja and took away the fortune of Gauda by a warlike ex- 
pedition/ The evidence of the Benares and Bilhari inscriptions 1 2 * * 
has been generally construed to imply that Bhoja was most pro- 
bably assisted b} r the Kalacuri king Kokkaladeva against the Palas. 
After the publication of the Amoda plates 5 that view is perhaps 
to be changed, and it seems that Kokkaladeva I raided Vanga on 
his own account most probably during the reign of Vigrahapala I 
or that of his successor. 

Though no record has yet come to light to show the subju- 
gation of Magadha and adjacent countries by Bhoja, the discovery 
of the inscriptions of the early part of the reign of his son 
MahendrapSla and the absence of Pala records in that region 
indicate that the expansion of the Pratihara power over Magadha 
might have taken place in the reign of Bhoja. In the 7th and 9th 


1. El VII p. 86. 2. Ibid. II pp, 297 302, 

3, Ibid, XIX, pp 7fF. The Bilahari inscription states that Kokkala con- 

quered the whole earth by planting Bhojadeva and Krspar&ja as his columns 

of fame in the north and south respectively, who weie to be identified with 
the Pratihara king Bhoja I ( c. 836-90 a*d, ) and the Rastrakuta king Krgpa II 

( c. 78-915 a.d. ). Kokkala was the father-in-law of the latter and may be 
assigned to the first pait of the latter half of the ninth century. The Benares 
plates inform that Kokkala granted freedom from fear to Bhoja, Ballabharaja 
SrI-Harsa, king of Citrakuija and the king Sankaragapa. It is known from the 
Amoda plates that he raided the treasuries of Karpata, Vaiiga, Gurjara, Kon~ 
kapa and Sakambhari king and also those born of the Tura$ka and Raghu 
families* The king of Karpata and the king, born of the Raghu family, have 
been identified with Kr$pa n and Bhoja I respectively ( See xhq, XII, p, 132 ff,) 
This goes against the view that Kokkaladeva helped Bhoja. 
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years of the reign of XSTayaoapiila the Lilia sway was ark now* 
ledged in Gaya, and his Bhagalpur grant was issued in 3ns 1 7th 
regnal year from Mongyr, and it seems that Magadha was included 
in the Pilla empire in c. 880 A. I). Rhoja died in c.S90 A. Ik. The 
evidence of the Ram-Gaya, Guneria and ftkhanri inscriptions 1 2 * goes 
unmistakably to show that some portion of Magadha was included 
in the PratihSra empire in the last decade of the 9th century* The 
discovery of the Paliarpnr pillar inscription of the 5th year of the 
reign of Mahendrapala* shows further expansion of the Pralihara 
power. It is quite likely that the Pratihnras advanced along the 
northern bank of the Ganges and occupied the very citadel of the 
Palas. Thus in the long struggle with the Pi at Ultras the Pains 
were ousted for the time being from their ‘jnnakaMiu’ Yarendrl* 
There is nothing to be wondered at how the name of Mahundr.v 
pfila has been included by the Tibetan historian Taranutha in the 
list of the kings of Magadha and Gaiuja. It is known from theCatsu 
inscription 5 that the Guhilot king Guhila II, son of Har^araja, 
defeated the Gauda king and levied tributes from princes in the 
east. Har§araja was a contemporary of Bhojn, and his sou there- 
fore may be regarded as a contemporary of Mahewlrnpnla. This 
Guhilot family was a loyal feudatory one and rendered valuable 
services to the Pratikaras. Another invasion that took place 
about this time was by the Ra$trakfita king Krspa II who, after 
defeating a Gurjara king, raided Gauc]a, Align, Kalinga and 
Magadha 4 . ' Kr§pa II ascended tne throne in c.SSO A.D., and as he 
was engaged in the first part of his reign with the Yeugi ruler and 
with the PratihSra emperor Bhoja, his expedition in the east was 
probably* undertaken towards the close of the 9th or begiuing of 
10th century. 

It is not known how long the Pratilulra occupation of 
Magadha and northern Bengal lasted. In the 54th year of Nara* 

1. The plates have been published in ‘The Piilas of Bengal.* 

2. ASIR, 1927-8, pp. iai ff. 3. KI, XII, p. 11. 

4. x$i., V, p. 191. Ibid., iv, p. 287. 
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yarmpala ( i.c., about the second decade of the 10th century) an 
image was set un at X i land a which goes to show that south-eastern 
Magadha was undci the Prdas. Inscriptions of Rajyapala* and 
Gopfila II have been loitnd at Xalanda, Bodh-Oaya, and in northern 
Bengal*’ After the death of Mahendrapala the Pratihara empire 
began to bieak up* The Rastrakutas under Indra III dealt a 
crushing blow to the Pialiharas in c.916 A.T)., and it is not unlikely 
that the Palas might have attempted during this truobled time of the 
Pratihuras to lecover some of their lost possessions. It must be 
noted that no record of the Palas from the time of Narayanapala 
to Mahipfila I {both exclusive) has yet been found in northern 
Behar. The Pill a kingdom was considerably reduced during the 
weak inles oi Yigiahap'dn 1, Xflrfn anapala, Rajvapala, Gopala II 
and Vigrahap da IT, and during their reigns many foreign invaders 
took the oppotlunitv of earning on their depredations in Bengal. 
It is known horn two Kalacuir’ inset iptions that the Cedi king 
Yuvaraja I and his son Igiksmanaraja invaded Gauda and Vangala 
respectively. YuvaiiTja I was the father-in-law of Amogliavarsa III, 
the Rnstiakuta king, whose reign commenced in c. 935 A. D. 
Therefore Yu vat tja I and his son seem to have reigned in the first 
half of the loth century, whose Pula contemporaries were probably 
Rajvapala and Gopala II. Yuvaraja I carried on raids on many 
countries far and near, viz., Gauda, Karnata, Rata, Kasmlra and 
Kalinga. Raksmanaifija defeated the Yafigalas, Paiidyas, Gurjaras 
and Kasmira. Xor was the other central Indian power sitting 
inactive. The Khajuraho inscription 4 of Candella YaSovarman, 
dated in 954 A. lb, informs ns that he defeated the king of Gauda. 
Another Khajuraho inscription;' dated in 1001 A. D., records that 
the wives of the kings of Ranchi, Andhra, Radha and Ahga lingered 
in the prison of his son Dhangadeva. 

1. IAm 1918, p. 311* 

2, Recently u plate of Gopala II lias been found in the Malda district. 
( Bharatavaisa ), 1341, B.S , Sia\ana isaue, p, 274. 

3, RL, II, p. 297, Billuiri and Goliarwa plates ; ‘Ibid., xi, XI, p. 142. 

4. RI., x, p. 128. 5 » Ibid. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Pala Dynasty ( Continued ) 

The Pa las must have been passing their most cubical da> s in 
in the 10th century. It seems now certain that in south-eastern 
and south-western Bengal two independent kingdoms wefe estab- 
lished by the Candias and Kaniboias' respective^ . The evidence 
of the Dinajpur pillar inscription goes to show that the Pains were 
dispossessed of Varemlra by a Kamboia chid who styled himself 
Gaudadhipa/ Palaeographically tins icooid is to be assigned 
to the period between Ju50 A I). Most piobably this 
king belonged to the Kamboja family of the hda plate of 
Nayapfiladeva. The Hangar giant of Mahtpala I records that he 
recovered his paternal throne which was occupied by a usurper 
( pitryam raijyam anadnikrta ) who is to be identified with the 
Kamboja king of Gaud a. How Mahlpala I recovered the paternal 
throne from him still remains unknown. 

With the accession of Mahipala I there seems to have been a 
revival of the Pala power. The Baghaura image inscription shows 
that Samatafca was included within his kingdom in his third 
regnal year;' The Imadpur image inscription goes to 
show that northern Bihar was under his possession/' If the 
date Satnvat 1076 of the colophon of the Ranm aria is to be 
referred to the Yiktama era, it seems that MahlpfUa 1 came into 
conflict with Kalacuri GaHgeyadeva, though it has been doubted by 


1. See Infra., Chapter V. 

2. We agree with Dr R, C. Majumdar that the expression “Kunja- 

raghatavaree^a’’ of the inscription is to be taken as an epithet of Gatnblpati 
and not as a chronogram to mean 8S8, which is to be refen ed to the Saka era* 

See <‘Vahgavaiii,” 1330 B. S., p. 250 , BI , p 243 t 

S. El. XVII, p.353. 1 2 * * S. 
f IA., XIIV, p.165. 
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some scholars. 7 It is staled in the Goharwa plates that Gangeya- 
deva conquered as far as the sea of Utkala and vanquished the king 
of Anga which was included within Malilpalas kingdom. The most 
formidable invasaion during his reign was from the south. It is 
known from the Tirumalai rock inscription of Rajendracola that 
in c. 1325 A. D. his general defeated Mahlpala. 3 

Mahlpala's foreign polic\ has been seveiely criticised by 
Messrs R. P. Chanda' and R. D. Baneijee/' because he did not join 
the rulers of noithern India against the Muslims. The learned 
author of ‘Gauriara jrunlrf observes that Mahlpala, like the emperor 
Asoka after the Kalinga war, sheathed his sword and devoted all 
his eneregies to pi on-, and religious works after the recovery of 
northern Bengal from the Kamboja chief. Like all historical 
comparisons it is far from being exact and it is also a mis-statement 
of facts. With am stretch ot historical imagination Mahlpala I 
cannot be compared with the great Maury a emperor either in 
power and prestige or in religions and moral fervour. R. D. 
Banerji remarks that Mahlpala could not make common cause with 
other kings because of his envy and religious bigotry. Mahlpala, 
a devout Buddhist though he was, granted a village in the Pundra- 
vardhana-bhukti to the excellent BrahmanaBbatlaputraKrsnaditya- 
Sarman in the 9th year of his reign, and many Brahmanical gods 

1. The colophon was copied in Samvat 107G when Tirabhukti was / ruled 
over by ’'Mahaiujudhurija Punuvaloka Somavamsodbluna Gaudadluaja Sriniad 
Gangevade\a." Bendalt lefened the date to the Vikiama ei a and identified 
the king with Kalacuri ( binge} ad eva. Objections have been raised by Sylvain 
Levi and Mr R P Chanda ( siimniaiised in IRQ, 1931, pp, 679 ff). But 
they do not seem to be \eiy stiong in \iew of the evidence of the Goharwa 
plates. Di. R. C. Majumdar suggests that the date 1076 is to be referred to 
the Saka era and the king is to he identified with Gangeyadvea, successor of 
Nauyadeva on the throne of Mitlula This .solves all difficulties, no doubt, but 
it must be said that the facsimile has not been published and therefore cannot 
be palaeographicallv examined. The date of the colophon rests on a statement 
of Bendall who examined it in Nepal See IHQ., XII, pp 469 ff. 

2. 81, IX., pp. 282-33 ' also see Chapter V. 

3. Gaudarajamula, p. 41. 4. BI, p. 256. 
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and goddesses were installed in his reign. Tin; charge of bigotry 
has no basis at all, as it is disproved both by official and private 
records. His reign cannot in any sense be called a period of mili- 
tary inactivity and religions asceticism. He was beset with di$L 
culties from the very beginning of his reign, lie had to recover 
the paternal throne from a usurper. The Camirns were carving 
out a kingdom in eastern Bengal and his suzerainiv was acknowledg- 
ed in that region. The Cedis under Gang evader a were making 
great strides in the east and most probably Mahpftln had to fight 
with him. If the exploits of Mah'Jsivagupla Ynyati, the Snmnvamsl 
king of Ko&da, ns described in his MaranjnAInra dial ter, are to \ e 
believed in its entirety, lie seems In have invaded Gnuda. R'idha 
and Vafiga during Mahipala's reign. He had not only to re estab- 
lish the lVila power but also to cosolidate it which was tottering 
during the reign of his father. It will be an anachronism to judge 
the foreign poticy of MahlpUla in the light of later hist<>r\ or of 
modern times. If he did not entangled himself in the turmoil of 
northern Indian politics because of the unlimited liability involved 
in that course of action and adopted the policy of ‘safety first', it 
shows his foresight and political sagacity. His position was weak 
in own territory and his kingdom was vulnerable from every 
quarter. When dangers came from unexpected quarters, his energy 
and resources were spent in repelling them. If his resources 
were spent in checking the Muslim i invasions; the Tala kingdom 
might have ended with the shock of the Cola invasion, and amvrchy 
and discorder, previous to the rise of the Talas, might have been 
the result. 

The restoration of the Pula power by Mahlpfda I and the 
stability of political power over northern Bengal and Magadha 
made their influence felt in other spheres also. In the 1 1th year 
of his reign one BglSditya, an emigrant from Kamfcnihl and an 
inhabitant of Tiladhaka ( modern Telata ), rebuilt a temple at 

1. JBOR& II pp. 45 ff, ; for his date see DII, 1, pp t 401 fif, Dr, Ray 
assigns to the first quarter of the 11th century. 
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Nfilanda, which was burnt down by a conflagration. 7 Sthirapala 
and Yasaiitapnla, two lnotheis ol Mahipaila, restored Dliarma- 
r'ljika and Sangadhannacakia and built the temple of Gandha- 
kufi at Samatha’ m 1026 A.D. Many important tanks in northern 
Bengal are associated with his name.' All these must have made 
him very popular and his name is perhaps still remembered in the 
popular saying that Malnpala's praise is to to be sung when 
husking the paddy. He was succeeded by his son Xayapala. 

After the fall of the Pratiliaras, the Kalacuris were the most 
active enemies of the Pa las The invasions Kokkala, Yuvaraja, 
Laksmanarpa and (hTngeyadeva have aheadv been referred to. 
The Kalaenri power lose to its height under Karna, son of 
(hinges adeva, and most of the contemporary northern Indian 
kings felt the brunt ol his power. The Tibetan biographer'* of 
Atisi SrijiYiua Plpankaia records the meditation of hostilities 
that ensued between Xa\ ap"ila and Kaiim. If the Tibetan account 
is to be believed in its entirety, the Kalaenri army was successful 
at first and besieged the hols city of Gaya but was ultimately 
defeated by the P.ila armv. There is nothing improbable in the 
account that after hostilities a treaty was brought about through 
the good offices of the great Buddhist patriarch. With the excep- 
tion of the articles of food that were destroyed at the time of 
war, all othei things were either restored to or compensated for. 
The treaty concluded by Alisa seems lo have proved to be a 
truce. The evidence of the Paikore image inscription 1 2 3 4 5 and 
of the f R r imaearita w? goes to show that a second campaign against 
the Palas was undertaken by Karna. In this expedition Karna 
advanced as far as Paikore ( in the Birbhum district ) and set up a 


1. JASB, 1908, pp. 108-7 ; Gaudalekhainrila, p 101. 

2. AS1R, 19J3-4, p. 212 : AI * XtV, p 139 , Gmlolekliamlla, p 104 

3. Gaul uajumlll, p 101, M ihlsiuto^a in Dinajpur, Maliipalera Dighi 

( tank ) in Bogra and in Muisliidabad. 

4. JBTS-, I, p. 9 5. ASIR , 1921-22, p. 78. 

G. Ramaeariia 1/9. 
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column there perhaps as a mark of his victorious match, where 
an image was carved by a ceriaiii sculptor by the order of the 
Cedi king. Katya's invasion of Bengal has also been a) hided to in 
the Bheraghat inscription of AhlanSdevE and in the Karanahel 
inscription of Jayashmia' It is stated in the 'Ratnnrarita' that 
Vigrahapaia III, son anil successor of NayapEn, though he defeated 
Karna, did not uproot him and that Katya's daughter Yauvanasri 
was married to him. It is difficult to believe that the Cedi king 
who carried extensive conquests far and wide was compelled to 
give his daughter in marriage with Vigrahapaia. In the height of 
his power he overran the whole of northern India, but in the 
latter part of his reign he suffered many defeat*. From various 
sources comes the story of his defeats by CandeHa Kirtivarman , 1 
Paramara Udayaditya' and Calukvn Sonubvara. It is known from 
the ‘Prabodha-candrodaya’ that Karyftla first almost annexed the 
Candella kingdom during the weak ruie of Devendravarman, but 
the same drama records how his brother Kirtivarman with the help 
of his Brahmana minister Goprtla restored the Candella kingdom 
after vanquishing Katya’s power. Faced in the south and west bv 
the Cslukyas and the ParamUras, the rising power of the Candell&s 
was still a greater danger to the poweT ofKarya. It is therefore 
quite possible that the motive behind this matrimonial alliance with 
Vigrahapaia III was a lasting peace with the Pa las. 

The ‘Vikramaukacarita’ which narrates the exploits and mili- 
tary expeditionsof Yikrainaditya VI, son of Calukyaking Some&vara 
I, records that when a Yuvar^ja, Yikramaditya made a raid on 
Gau<Ja and Kaniartipa/'* It is stated in the inscriptions of the reigns 
of SomeSvara I , 7 Some^vara IF and Yikramriditya YF that the 

1. E.I, ii, p. 11. 2, ja„ xvir, p. 217. 

3. El., p. 222; Prabodha-candrodava, pp, 11, 12, 14. 

4. El., II, p. 185. 

5. 'Uber das Lebeuder Jaina monchs Hemacandra 1 by George Bu liter, p. 69; 

IA., V, p, 317, Vikraiuaukadevacanta, 

6. Ibid. 7. EIm XV, p. 86, 

9. Ibid., p. 104. 


8. Ibid., p, 97, 
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Ca Inky as shattered the pride of many countries among whom the 
names of Chanda and Yahga occur. The invasion of Somesvara I 
must have taken place before 1053 A. D., because his Makasamanta 
Bhogadevara§a of the Kelwadi inscription 7 raided Vahga and seems 
to have followed him. As the invasion of Bengal is mentioned in 
the records of three successive Calukva kings and in the ‘Vikra- 
mlukacarita,’ it is quite possible that there might have been more 
than one Calukva invasion in the eleventh century. 

It is a rare thing in ancient Indian history to have an account 
of a period from a contempoiary writer. The ‘Ramacarita’ by 
Saudhyukaranandl, the “Valmikl of the Kali Yuga”, as he styles 
himself at the end of his work, describes the achievements and 
glories of the reign of Ramapala who was, in the eye of the author, 
the Rama of his age. A great portion of the work is devoted to 
the account of the struggle for the recovery of Varendra by Rama- 
pfila from the Kaivarta king Bhima. The author’s father Praja- 
patinandl, was the \Saiidhivigrfihika’ of Ramapala. Sandhyakara- 
nandl therefore must have had a first-hand knowledge of the Pala 
court and the political vicissitudes of the Pit- las, and in his early 
age he might have witnessed them. His account and specially 
the commentary on his work are, therefore, of unique importance 
for the history of Bengal in the last half of the eleventh century. 

The real cause of the Kaivarta revolution is not known. 

/ 

Vigrahapala III had three sons, Mahipala II, Surapala II and 

Ramapala. Mahipala II succeeded his father to the throne. After 

his accession he began to follow an unrighteous course of action 

t , / 

against the advice of the ministers.' - Surapala and Ramapala were 
put into prisons, because it was reported by evil mongers and 
designing men that Ramapala was respected by all and * would 

1. ’IV, p, 259 

2. Com 1/-U Prathamam ptiivaiii pitari Vigrahapala uparate sati Mahipale 
blxratari ksamabUdram bliubliaraih vibhrati sati anitikarambliarate anltike 
nltivirudhe aiambhe uclyame rate sati Malupalah sadgn^aklyasya 
man fcri.no gu uitaniag u nay a u upasfcainbhara bkatiniatradisatgrahariena. 

3 
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occupy the throne by killing him/ i his npprehen>i*ui led Mahipala 
to devise ways and means for the death of K^nmp'ila who was kept 
in a solitary underground prison/' Most probably taking advantage 
of this internal dissension in the royal family and the general 
discontent thereon, the Kaivarta chief Ibwoka raised tne standard 
of revolt Malilpala suddenly marched with a hastily colluded force 
to meet the insurgents whose number was increased by the combined 
army of the Samantas of the kingdom. This was done against the 
express wishes of the ministers and the result was, as the ministers 
foresaw, defeat, Mahlpilla himself was defeated and killed, and 
Varendra was occupied by the Kaivarta chief. 

At the time of the outbreak of the revolt suiapMa and 
Ratnapfila were in prison. It is not known how they managed to 
get free. The Rrimacarila does not mention snntpithi as a king but, 
according to the 13th verse of the Manahnli plate, surnpala ruled 
for however short a period it might have been. The suspicion of R. 
D, Banerjee*' 5 that sarapaia was murdered at the instigation of 
RSmapala is unwarranted, as there is not the slightest hint of it 
anywhere. The purpose of the author was not to write a dynastic 
history of the later Palas but to glorify the achievements of 
RamapSla, and his silence over snrajvilas reign was probably due to 
the fact that it was a very short reign in which there was nothing 
worth recording. It is not known where he ruled and what was 
the boundary of the territory under him. The Kaivartas were in 
possession of Varendra, and Diwoka was succeeded by his 
brother Rudoka who was followed by his son Bhnna. It was most 
probably at the time of the unsteady political state that Gattcja was 
invaded by the Patamara king Laksmadeva,' and the invasion of 

1. Com. 1/B7 Mayinam khftianaiii dvaniutl ayatii RfmupiUali k$;unodhikftri 
sarvasammata tatasca de vasya rajyamgrahisyaiti sucamivu saijkitavipada 
mamasau hanisyatlti samkitavipadyena tasya bhuvobhartur-MahiprUasya pra* 
bhutaya vahutaraya nirakrti prayuktita sathya prayogitt uprtyavadha-cestayil 
tathS tvan5kakarenapaune dut gate kani.tfhe brutari Ramapule rakritari, 

& 1/33. 3. BI..p. 280. 

4. El., II, p.I98, Vs. 188, 
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northern Bengal by the army of a Vahgala king also took place, in 
course of which the Buddhist teachei Kartmasrl mi Ira's house at 
vSomapura-vilmra was set on fire and he was burnt to death/ 

Ramapdla succeeded Suarpala. Mr. A. K. Maitra" suggested 
that he passed these days in Ahga with his maternal uncle 
Mathanadeva, It may l)e pointed out that an image inscription of 
the second year of Ramapala' has been found in Bihar. During 
these critical days he was ahva\ s closeted in discussion with his 
ministers and his son Raiyapala in order to arrive at a decision as 
to the course of action to be taken. It was perhaps settled 
that by any hasty action they might faie like Malilpgla, .and be- 
fore am* action to be taken, it would be wiser to win the confidence 
and active suppori of the Simantas. To this effect RSmapsla now 
turned his whole attention and he met the important chiefs, 
implored their help and promised them reward of money and 
further extension of territory in case of victory. This produced 
the desired effect. The Samanias were satisfied with his behaviour 
and assurance. The right-hand man of Ramapala in the suppres- 
sion of the Kaivarta revolt was Rasf.rakata Mathanadvea who 
with his two sons, Kahruiradeva and Suvarnadeva, and his nephew' 
Sivaraja played an effective part in the battle. The commentary 1 2 * 4 
informs us that Mathanadeva defeated the king of Pith! and 
Magadha. In the Saraatha inscription of Kumaradevi, queen of 
Gahadavala Govindacandra, it is said, “in the Gauda country there 
was a priceless warrior with quiver (kandapatika), this incompar- 
able diadem of the Ksatrivas, the Ahga king Mahana/ the vener- 


1. HI., XXI, pp. 97-131 The Nalanda inscription of Vipilasrimitra 
has been assigned to the middle of the 12th century. Karunasrimitra was 
ienjoved by two generations of teachers from Yipulasrimitia. 

2, A course of lectui e delivered by Mi. A K Maitra m the Calcutta 
University on the fall of the Pula empire published in a summary form by 
Dr. R. C* Majumdar, Maimavanu, 1323 B.S 

S. JASB, 1908, pp. 108-9 

4. SJmacarita 2/3 : y 5, The Prakrta form of Mathana is Mahana. 
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able maternal uncle of kings. Ho conquered I U:\ arnksita in war, 
maintained the glory of RUinnprda, which rose in splendour 
because the obstruction by his foes was removed.” R, 1). Rancrjoe* 
suggested that ' Devaraksita rose against the Pains during the 
Kaivarta imbroglio but was subdued and then won over to the 
Pala side by the marriage of his daughter KrmkaradevE mother or 
Kutn5radevl. 

In the commentary fourteen samantas are named, who took 
active part in the war against the Kaivarta chief Hhitna on the 
side of Raniapala. They are : — 

(1) . Bhlmayata, ru’er PTfui nn.i Magadha, and described as 
*K?inyakuvja-vajifilgantdiai)a‘bhi!iafiga\ PUbi was the name of Bodh- 
Gaya and the neighbouring region. ‘ If the above expression 
meaus any hostility to a Kanyakuvja king, he is to be identified 
with a Gahacjavala king and not with Kalacitri Ynsul.ifcurya as 
suggested by R. D. Banerjee/ 1 * * Devaraksita preceded lilt i may asa on 
the throne of Plthl and his daughter was married to Covindacawlra. 
Gshadavala MadanapSla’s inscriptions are dated from U»»4 to 1109 
A. D., and in his Rahan grant* the victories over the Gauda eleph- 
ants ate said" to have been achieved by his son Goviudacandra. 
It may be that Ramapala after the Kaivarta war made an attempt 
to extend his sway in the west but was checked by the rising power 
of the GShadavalas. The eastward advance of the GShadavilla 
power during the period 1124-1146 A, D, is indicated by the Manet 
and Ear plates. Govindacandra’s fight with the kings of Vafiga 
and Gauda is alluded to in the Prakrt- pai ngalam, a work on Prhktta 
metrical science, 6 ’ Goviudacandra \$ contemporaries were Ramapftla, 
KumSrapSla, Gopala III, Madanapala and Vijayasena. 

(2) , Vlraguna of Kotatavi, described as ‘dakjfitja-siihhasana- 
cakravartl’, Mr. N. N. Vasu identifies Kotatatavl with Kofa-de&a in 


1. EL. IX. p. 320. 

8. JBQRS-. IV, p. 278, 

?. 14. XV111, p. 46/ 


2. BE, d. 226. 

4. BE. p, 284. 

6, XEp, 664 ff f 
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Sark at K a taka of the Ain-Ai*kbari. 7 Vlraguna may be identified 
with Yira of the Peopara piasasti, who was defeated by Vijayasena. 

{ 3k Jayasimha, nilei of Pam]abhukti, who is said to have 
defeated the Dikaia king Karnakesaii, who most probably belonged 
to the Kesan dvnasty but whose name has not been found anywhere 
else*’ 

(’4). Vikramarfna, ruler of Bala-Vallabhi, adjacent to 
Devagrama. The location of Bala-Yallahhf is uncertain. Mr. N. N. 
Yasti identities Devagirmia with a village of that name, 5 miles east 
of Ranagha; in Nadia.’ Theie are many villages of the name of 
Devagi ama. It max be noted that Bhatta Bhavadeva, a minister 
of Hamm man, is styled IVda-Vallabhujaiiga/* and the original 
home of his iatnilv was Siddhala in the Biibhum district. 

in). Laksmisura derci ibed as 'aparamandSra-madhusadaiia 
and samasta-'ihivika s.imantacakra-curjilmani’. Apara-mand&ra has 
been identified with the Mandara hill in the Bhagalpur district 5 . 
It is to be noteed that he is called a Sfimanta of the forest region. 

UP. BHrapala of Kujavati. Its identification is uncertain. 

(7 k Riulrasikhaia of Tailakampa, which is perhaps 
represented by its non-sanskrilized form Telakupi 5 in theManbhum 
district. 

(8) , Mayagalasimha of Ucchala which cannot be located. 

(9) . Pratapasimha of Dhekkariya, which is to be identified 
with modern Phekur in the Burdwan district. 

(ink XaTasiiiihdrjjuna of Ka} r amgabmandala which maybe 
identified with Kankjol in the Rajmahal. 

(11). Capdarjjtma of Sariikatagraima. Its location is un- 
certain. 

(12k Vijayaruja of Nidrftvala. Dr, H. C. Roychowdhury is 

1. kfijanyakatjM.ia, v. 191. 

2. DIP, I, p.41‘2 

8, Rfijanyakfmtjii, p. 198. 

4. JASB., 1912, p. 841 

5. IA, 1980, p, 244. 

6. Cunningham, ASR., VII, p. 169, 
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inclined to identify this chief with Vijayasena of the Sena dyn.vc.v', 
If this is to be accepted, Nidravnla is to be located in K?ujhn where 
the Senas were originally settled. 

(13) . DvoTapavardhana of Knusamb?, R. D. IJanneT'te' 
surmised that Dvorapavardhana had hcet) written in place of Govar* 
dhana through the mistake of the copist and was inclined to 
identify him with the chief of that name defeated by Jstavarman 
of the' Vaman dynasty. Kausambi in the Funriravardkanahhukli 
has been mentioned in the Belava plate and has been located in the 
Diamond Harbour sub-division;’ 

(14) . Soma of Faduvana. Its location is uncertain. 

The list of the siininnlas whose services wue utilised by 
Rffimaprda and some of whose achievements have l«n described 
in the commentary gives an idea of tile magnitude of the task that 
confronted him. TlieiT support being won over, Kamapiila collec- 
ted the threefold army, the cavalry, the infantry and the elephants. 
With arrangents thus complete, RfunapCla began the campaign and 
asked the R5?trakuta prince Sivar tja to cross the Canges with the 
vanguard and to assure the people that the property of the 
Brahmanas and religious endowments would not be interfered 
with in any way. True to the direction of R unpala, Sivarltja 
kept himself informed of the property of the Brahmanas and the 
gods and expelled the front guards of Bhima. 4 This was success- 
ful and thus the landing of the main army was made safe. 

RSmapSla at the head of the main army crossed the Ganges 
by a bridge of boats. RsjyapSla made all preparations for war 
and arranged the soldiers in customary arrays. The battle that 
ensued was one of the hottest that were fought in northern Ben- 
gal. Bhlma was captured on his elephant’s back and kept rtnder 


I- IHQ..XIII, p. 358 

2. BI.,.p. 277 3i SPP, 1889. BS. pp. 80-81 

SiVaraja made a cavalry raid and expelled the guards. * * ■ 
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the charge of his son Yittapala. His army broke tip but his 
friend and genet al Hari collected the scattered army and made 
a desperate attack. Once more the battle was fierce. But the 
the Kaivaita army was finally routed. 

Thus ended the Kaivaita revolt. Of late there has been 
much discussion as to its origin and nature. The occupation of 
Varendra by ousting the deep-seated Pala power naturally rouses 
the suspicion that this i evolution was organised on a large scale. 
Mr. A. K. Maitra* expressed the opinion that Diwoka, like Gopala 
I, the founder of the Pfila power, was the chosen of the 
people. He went so fai as to assert that he was elected king by the 
people and that the common people had a great shai e in deter- 
mining the succession to the Pala thione. The ‘Ramacarita’ des- 
cribes Rumip'da as ‘sai vasammata’* which he takes to mean 
“accepted b> all", and horn this Mi. Maitra concluded that 
R'tmapala was the king-elect and Mahlpala II claimed the throne 
by the law of primogenituie. This was the underlying cause of 
the Kaivarta revolution On this assumption he further concluded 
that Varendia as a whole was against that Palas and Ramapala 
forced the Pa! a rule against the declared voice of the people. 
The mainstay of the Pala power was the popular suppoit, and 
this was lost for ever. His opinion that Diwoka was elected 
by the people has been supported by R. P. Chanda 5 and Sir J, 
N. SarkatV But the crucial point is that if this would have really 
been the case, why the people did not elect Ramapala. If Rama- 
pala was the chosen of the people, why after the death of Mahl- 


!, Lectin e on the ‘Pali of the Pala empire’ delivered by A. K. Maitra in 
the Calcutta University, a summary of which was published by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar in the defunct Bengali journal ‘Maimavani, 1422 B. S. 

2, Com. 'Ramciwitta* 1/37, The wo id ‘sarvasammata* actually occurs 
in connection with the lepoits of the e\ il-moiigers and designing persons who 
reported Ram pala to be so to Mahipala. Whether it was really so cannot he 
ascertained. 

3. Modern Review, 1935, p. 347 4. Ibid,, 1936, April issue. 
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pala II the Kaivarta chief occupied the throne ? This is the most 
important point which Mr. Maim did not try to answer. Mahlpata 
II was of suspicions nature and he deviated from the right course 
of action. His imprisonment of SuraphJa and Remaps can 
hardly be defended as a course of right judgment and was extro- 
mely impolitic because these two brothers wmikl have stood by 
him in the impending danger. Diwoka has been described with 
the modest appellation *bhrtya’ ? which is perhaps to be taken 
in the sense of an officer of the Prilns. He was certainly not a 
Bachai Sako, as it is clear from the commentary that he enjoyed 
considerable power and was a man of much importance in the 
kingdom. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has drawn attention to certain 
passages in the commentary ' which go show that he begun 
the action against Mahlpfda as a matter of duty with ulleTtor 
motives in his mind. When Mahlpula II fought with Diwoka* 
the combined army of the ‘sSmautas' was with the latter. 
It is therefore veTy very likely that the revolution at first broke 
out in favour of Ramapdla because of Mahlpftta's unrighteous rule, 
or it was professed to be so, and and subsequently Diwoka fished 
in the troubled waters. As it often happens that a revolution 
breaks out with certain end in view but is exploited by ambitious 
and designing men for their personal ends, the KaivaTta chief 
made himself master of the situation and usurped the throne. 
Discussing the whole episode, Dr. R. C. Majumdar 1 2 rightly 
observes that to rise against the ruling dynasty must always be 
regarded as an act of rebellion. The occupation of northern 
Bengal by the Kaivartas should be properly described as a politi- 
cal and military ‘coup d’etat*. 

1. Com. 1/38. KSnta kainaijuyft divyahvavena DivyanSimiR Divvokena 
maifesabhuja lak?mya amsam bkunjanena bhftyena ucciiih-darAakeua tiecnih- 
mahati daAa avastha yasya atyuccliritenetyartha dasy0$l Antrum! tad-bh&vff* 
pannatvat avasya-kartavyataya aravdham karma vratam chadmani vratl. 

2. Bharatvar^a, 1348 B.S.. pp. 82-41 

8. Com." 1/88. quoted above. 4. Bharatvar$a, 1842 B. S.> A$udha issue. 
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Attci the i eeovei v of Ins fatherland, Rampala bent himself 
to Ia\ the foundation of the 1’ila kingdom more deeph by wining 
the love and affection of all people. He built a new capital which 
has since been associated with his name — Rftmflvatl 7 or Ram anti 
of the Muslim witters. He adorned this city with numerous 
Buddhist and Hindu images the chief of which were Saura, saiva 
and Skilnda. This must have produced profound impression on 
the people at large. True to the Wa tradition, he established the 
famous Buddhist monastar\ of Jagaddala whose fame travelled far 
beyond the boideis of Bengal. Besides, he built many temples and 
excavated canals and tanks. 

Thus making the foundation of the Pula power once more 
scenic, R'unapTa engaged his attention for glory abroach Eastern 
Bengal seceded from the Rda empire and a new independent power 
was established 1 a the Yannans. The verse 44 ( ch. Ill ) states 
that a Yunnan king propitiated R-unapala by presenting him with 
his chariot and o’ophants. The Yaiman king referred to was 
probahh Ilaiivannan or Samalavarman, and thus eastern Bengal 
was once more brought within the Pa la sphere of influence. In 
course of his digvijaya Ramap'ila advanced as far as ’the sea-coast 
of Orissa' and reinstated the vanqnised king of Utkala. Kama- 

1 Rauu\ati was most piobabh included within the precints of Gauda. 
ASIR., 1923*24 , p. 79 

2. Mi. A K Maitia takes *hha\abliusaiia santati* used in this cohnec* 
lion to u’fei if * the Somaxuihsl kings of Chissa. IVIessis, H P, Shastri 
and R. I)* Hanoi H*e take it to lefei to the Niigavamsa. tVe are inclined to 
take the I.tUei new because in \eise 43 the wold naga actually occurs. It 
is not known who was the vanquished king reinstated hv Ramapala It may 
be mentioned that the NagawuiiM kings mled dining the 11th century in 
the present Rastar .state i Kl, IX, pp. Kil-tU ). Mr. N. G. Majumder con- 
jectures from the wool nuguntaka applied to his minister Eliatta Bhavadeva 
that the XugavimiM king was defeated by Harivarma but was favoured by 
Ramapala (IB,, p. SO ), 

9 
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rtipa was ' also conquered by one of his generals. 7 These are clear 
indications of the revival of the lost supremacy of the Pala,s over 
eastern India. In his old age Ramapala entrusted the task of the 
government to his son Rajyapffia and retired from active political 
life. When at Mongyr, he received the sad news of the death of 
his maternal uncle Mathanadeva to whom he owed so much of 
his political achievement and he died by immersing himself in 
the holy waters of the Ganges/ arid this is confirmed by the ‘Sekbh 
3ubhodaya.’ s 

Ramapala was the last great Pala king and was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest diplomats and statesmen of his age. He realised 
from the very deginning that the task that confronted him was 
by no means an easy one. He came to the wise and sane decision 
that without the help and support of the samantas it would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to recover Varendra. A rash and 
hasty policy would have met with the fatal result of Mahlpala’s 
match against the Raivarta chief. What by persuasion and what 
by promise of rewards the support of the vassals was secured. This 
is the clearest proof of his sobriety of judgment and diplomacy. 
In the actual war also he showed the qualities of a great general 
and statesman. His conduct and policy in the ciritical days of 
his life, as it can be gleaned from the incidental references in 
the commentary, reveal the statesmanlike traits of his character. 
He had the genius to organise and to execute marvellously. Far 
from being revengeful of the enemies, the officers of the Kaivarta 
king were appointed to high posts, thus making them loyal and 
grateful servants of the kingdom. He was wide in his sympathy 

1* KSinarupa king overthrown by Ramapala was, according to Pandit 
P, Bhattacaryya, Dharmapala of Brahmapala’s dynasty. According to K. L. 
Barua, he might have been Jayapala of the Silimpur inscription (See Intro 
Kamarupasasanavali ; also Karly History of Xamaiupa, Ch on the dynasty of 
Brahmapala) It is not impiobable that Ramapala sent a general to subjugate 
the rebellious chief, Isvaraghosa who seems to have assumed an independent 
attitude during the Kaivarta revolt (see Ch. on Administration ) 

2. Ramacarita 4/8-18 8, S K Sen Sekhs'ubhodaya, p. 46. . 
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and tolerant in religious outlook. With him the sun of the Pala 
power began to set down, never to rise again in splendour. 

The Kaivarta rebellion had been quelled but the spirit of 
of defiance was not extinguished. When the strong arm of Rama- 
pala was not more, ambitious chiefs and rulers tried to raise their 
heads. During the reign of Kumarapala, successor of Ramapala, 
two rebellions broke out. The Kamauli plate of Vaidyadeva 
describes vividly his naval battle in southern ( anuttara-vahga ) 
and the suppression of the revolt of Timgyadeva of Kamapnra. 
Vaidyadeva was at first a minister and general of Kumarapala. 
The naval battle in southern Bengal most probably refers to a 
fight with a Varman king who tried to shake off the Pala yoke 
established by Ramapala. No sooner had Vaidyadeva won this 
battle than the news of the revolt of Kamarnpa reached him, 
and after a few days’ rapid march he took Tirbgyadeva by sur- 
prise. It was put down with a strong hand and a large number of 
people were slain and wounded. In the Kamauli plate Vaidya- 
deva assumed the imperial titles generally associated with an 
independent king. It seems that he asserted his independence 
at a later period. As his relation with Kumarapala was very 
cordial ( he is called a ‘suhrd and a maty a’ ), he could not but men- 
tion his previous relation with the Pala king whom he had served 
loyally. Nothing more is known of the reign of Kumarapala except 
the exploits of Vaidyadeva whose personality overshadowed that of 
the king himself, and the ‘Ramacarita’ dismisses his reign in one 
verse 2 only. Most probably he had a very short reign. It is likely 
that the invasion of Anga, Kalihga and Vanga by the Calukya 
king Tribhuvanamalla Paramadideva, which is recorded in an 
inscription" of 1128 A D., took place in his reign. 

Kumarapala w r as succeeded by his son Gopala III. Very 
recently an image of Sadasiva has been descovered in the Dinaj- 
pur district and there is a votive inscription on the pedestal, 
recording that it was installed by Pursottamadeva in the 14th year 


2. Ep. Carn,, XI. p. 68 


1. 4/11 
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of Gopaladeva/ Its characteis are almost similar to those of the 
Deopara prasasti of Yijayasena, and the king Gopaladeva is to be 
identified with Gopala III. This identification goes to disprove the 
old view* that he had a very short teigii and died in his childhood. 
He seems to have ruled at least for i 4 years. The ‘Ramacaiita’ 
dismisses his reign in one verse 7 fiom which it appears that his 
enemies had a hand in his death which was not perhaps natural. 
The Manda inscription, which is to be assigned for palseogra- 
phical reasons to Gopala III, is full of so many scribal mistakes that 
no meaning can be made out of it confidently. It seems that this 
record also refers to his enemies and one peison named Mi j um (?) 
fought for or stood by him. It is to be noted that it is a posthu- 
mous record. 

GopSla III was succeeded by Madanpala, the last known king 
of the Psla dynasty. He was the son of Rftmapdla by his queen 
Madanadevl. In his accession he was assisted by Mahamfmdalika 
Candra of Auga, son of Suvarnacandra/* Sandh\ akaranandl* des- 
cribes Madanapala as king with a religious bent of mind and as a 
liberal-minded man. He is said to have uprooted one Govardhana. 
The leader of the Naga*army was his ally and with his help he 
seems to have crippled the fortune of Hari/ 7 A victory is also 
claimed in his favour over Kalinga. But whatever success he had, 
it seems that northern Bengal passed in the hands of Yijayasena 


. L 1 am thankfljl to Mr. N. G. Majumder. Supeiintendent of Archaeo- 
logical Survey ( Eastern Circle ). for kindly allowing me to examine the 

dated ^May 14^937 aCC ° Unt * ^ inSmptl0n ' see the Bazar Paitrika, 

2. BI , p. 311 


3 ‘ 4/,I2 ‘ Api satrughna-upayad Gopalah svah jagama tatsnnuh Hantu 
kumbhinasya-astanavaisya tasya samavikam-etat. 

Vidyavfnodf vr?*' P is in « cri P tion b ? V. 

highly conjectural He leads 'sechvam' in the i adln f an( ^ translation are 
gave up his life voluntarily The woid looks like Cy "and gi^s no meaning 6 

grandson of Mathanadeva ^HQ , V, p^l^ ldentlf ^ in § Candia with the 

covered. We follow haS been dis ' 
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during his reign. The Deopara prasasti states that the Sena king 
impetuously assailed the king of Gauda and also shows that at least 
southern Varendra was under him. The Manahali plate records 
grant of land b} T Madanapala in the Pundravardhanabhukti in his 
8th regnal 3 r ear. The Jayanagar image inscription goes to indicate 
that he ruled at least for 19 years in Bihar. Two other kings, 
Govindapala and Palapala, have been styled Gatidesvara, 1 but their 
relation with the Pala dynasty is uncertain, and there is nothing to 
show that their authority extended over any part of Bengal, as all 
records alluding to their reign come from Magadha. Therefore it 
seems that Madanapala was the last Pala king of Bengal. 

The Palas were entangled in severe struggle with the Prati- 
haras and Rastrakotas from the very foundation of the empire. It 
seems that the struggle was keener and more long-drawn with the 
Pratih^ras than with the latter. A close study of the Rasfcrakufca 
and Pala records tends to show that the Palas were politically or 
matrimonially allied w T ith the Rastrakutas. It was held by some 
scholars that Dliruva Dhaiavarsa undertook his campaign against 
Vatsaraja as an ally of Dharmapala, but this is to be given up in view 
of the direct mention of his encounter with the Gauda king in the 
14th verse of the Sanjan plates. The Rastrakuta help was perhaps 
sought by Dharmapala when he was defeated b} T Nagabhata II. The 
23rd verse of the same record, which describes the northern 
campaign of Govinda III and his victory over Nagabhafa II, in- 
forms us that Dharmapala and Cakrayudha submitted to him of 
their own accord. The conclusion becomes more probable because 
Dharmapala married Rannadevi, daughter of a Rastrakuta prince 
named Parabala 5 , 

1. Palas of Bengal, pi XXVII; JBORS, 1923, pp. 588 ff; IC.. II, pp. 579 
ff, IHQ. XIII, pp 359-60 

2 This Parabala has not been yet definitely identified. One Parabala 
is known from the Patlian Pillar inscription (El., IX, p. 249). Kielhorn read 
the date as 917 V’ 16 — 861 A D which in his opinion is clear. It is impossible 
to verify it from the facsimile It is to be noted that Parabala's fitted is 
dependent on that of Dharmapala and not vice versa. Fleet expressed the 
opinion that Parabala is to be identified witk Govinda III, ^ but no viruda of 
Govinda III as such is known Mr R. D. Banerji was of opinion that Parabala 
of the Pathari inscription had a very long life and there is no difficulty in 
identifying him with Dharmapala’s father-in-law. (Bl., p.!96.| 
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The sixth Pala king Rajyapala married BhagyadevI, daughter 
of a RastrakGta prince named Tunga. The identification of this 
Rastraknta prince is also far from being certain. Rajyapala ruled 
during C. 810-985 A.D., and the Pala power was passing through 
the most critical days at this period, as the Pratiharas under 
Mahendrapala occupied northern Bihar and Bengal. The stienghen- 
ing of the Pala power by a matrimonial alliance can be presumed. 
What is more important to notice is that in eveiy official tecord of 
the Palas after Rajyapala this matrimonial alliance has been very 
prominently ref eried to, while Dharmapala’s maniage with Ranna- 
devl is known from the Mongyr and Nalanda giants of Devapala. 
Vigrahapala Ps maniage with the Kalacuri princess Laijadevi is 
known only from the Bhagalpur grant of Nam anapala. But Raj\ a- 
pala’s mairiage with BhagyadevI has been repeated in the genea- 
logical account of the Palas in eveiy grant. It is quite piobable 
that this marriage was of great political importance to the Palas. 
Kiel horn suggested that Rajyapala’s father-in-law was Jagatturiga, 
son of Krsna 11/ Jagattunga predeceased his son III and did not 
reign/ It cannot be ascertained whether the not them campaign 
of Indra III and his signal victoiy over the Pi atihara emperor 
Mahipala had something to do in connection with this matrimonial 
alliance. But it seems ceitain that this death-blow to the Prati- 
haras offeied a good opportunity to the Palas for the recoveiy of 
the lost possessions. Every Rastraknta campaign against the 
Pratiharas, whether undertaken for their own sake 01 otherwise, 
was indirectly of great political advantage to the Palas. 

If the northern campaigns of Govinda III and Indra III are 
somewhat doubtful as of direct help to the Palas, the evidence of the 
Ramacarita of Sandhyakaranandl is conclusive of the fact that the 

1. IA , XXVIII, p. III. Mr. N. N. Vasn identified liim with Krsna II 
himself who had also the title Tnnga (VJI, Rujanya Kanda, p 128). Mr R D 
Banerj remarks that he is perhaps to be a identified with Timgadliaimavalo'ka 
whose inscription has been found at Boddh-Gaya (R. X- Mitra, Buddlia Gaya, 
p/195, p4XL.) 

3. Dr. Altekar, Op. Cit% p. 99, 
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Rastrakuta branch of Magadha rendered incalcnlable service 
to the cause of the Palas at one of the most critical junctures of 
their fortunes. Vigrahapala III married a sister of Mathanadeva 
who was the right-hand man of RamapSla in his suppression of 
the Kaivarta revolt. The vanguard of Ramapala’s army was led by 
Mathanadeva’s nephew Mahapratihara Sivaraja and his own sons 
Mahamandalika Kahnuradeva and Suvarnadeva also took an impor- 
tant part in that war. Madanapala, the last known Pa la king of 
northern Bengal, was assisted in his succession by the Rastrakuta 
prince Candradeva. 1 

It seems therefore that the Rastrakuta alliance was the cor- 
ner-stone of the Pala foreign policy and the Rastrakutas directly 
or indirectly rendered great service to the Pala empire from al- 
most its foundation to the last day of its existence. But this 
intimate matrimonial and political relations did not prevent them 
from undertaking campaigns against Bengal or claiming suzerain- 
ty over the Palas. The statement of the Muslim traveller Sulaiman 5 
that the Rastrakutas compelled “every prince, though master in 
his own house, to pay homage to themselves” seem to be quite 
appropriate. Nor did the Palas, if they found a favourable oppor- 
tunity, felt any scruples to invade the Rastrakuta kindom. The 
defeat of a Dravida king by DevapUla, who from his mother’s side 
had Rastrakuta blood in him, most probably refers to a Rastrakuta 
king. 

After the end of the triangular struggle among the Palas, 
Pratiharas and Rastrakutas, the new powers like the Kalacuris, 
Candellas, Calukyas and Paramaras carried on raids almost on every 
opportune occasion. Certainly some of these raids were accompa- 
nied with loots and plunders. Political and military glory might 
have been one of the leading motives but the more material and 
economic motive was not also perhaps absent. Whoever might 
have been the victor, these incessant raids were a great strain on 
the treasury of the Palas. 

1 IHQ., V. p. 85 2. Elliot. History of India, Vol. I, p. 7 
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The constant and repeated foreign invasions were not 
the only scourge of the Pala kingdom. It appears that the feuda- 
tories also took utmost advantage of the weakness of the central 
power to assume a defiant, if not almost independent, attitude. 
We know of two such cases in Magadha. Two records from Gaya* 
of the 15th year of Navapala introduce us to one Yisvaditya or 
Visvarupa/ son of Sudraka and grandson of Paritosa. The family 
seems to have been devoted to religion and constructed temples and 
installed gods at Gaya. Nothing is known of its political status. 
Another Gaya inscription* 7 of the 5th regnal year of Yigiahapala 
III describes Sudi aka in vague terms and records that VisvarGpa 
destioyed his enemies. It is clear that he was a contemporary of 
Navapala and Yigrahapala III. In another Gaya teem d of Yak- 
§apala ( Yisvaiapa’s son) Sitdraka is described as, Si I SOdrakah 
svayam-apuiad-india-kalpa Gaucjesvara nrpati-lakHana-paiayGyam.” 
Dr. H. C. Ray ;< takes it to mean that the lord of Gauda paid homage 
to sudraka, while Di. R. C. Majumder" is inclined to take the 
expression to mean that the lord of Gauda formally honoured 
Sudraka by investing him as king with proper ceremony. Whatever 
may be the meaning, it is clear that during the time of Navapala 
and Yigiahapala III, these pretensions were becoming higher and 
higher. To crown all, it is said at the end of the Gaya record of 
Yaksapala, 6 ' “Snrya-candra masau yavat ksauni sasagara tavat srl 
Yaksapalasya rajantam bhuvi klrttayah” and there is no reference 
to any suzerain. It seems therefore that this family was assuming 
an attitude of independence in the Gaya region duiing or after 
the reign of Yigrahapala III. 

The Govindapur pra4asti of the poet Gahgadhara of 1137-28 
A. D. introduces us to two princes of the Mana family, namely 

1. Gaudalekhamala, pp. Ill ff , Palas of Bengal, p. 78 

2. They seem to be identical and it may be also possible that they were 
two brothers Two records give two different names. 

3. Palas of Bengal, pp 81-82 4. DH. f I. p, 848 

5. DUS . No I, PtII,p. 135 

Palas of Bengal, p. 97 
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Magadharaja Vainamana and Rudramana, who ruled towards the 
end of the 11th and the beginning of the 12th century A, D.. It is 
not known what was the attitude of these two princes towards the 
Palas. We have already noted that Devaraksita of the Cikkore 
family and ruler of Pith!, who was subdued by Mathanadeva, might 
have tried to secede from the Pala kingdom. It seems that at the 
time of the Kaivarta revolt the Pala feudatories of Magadha were 
assuming a semi-independent attitude. The history of eastern and 
western Bengal which will be narrated in the next chapter also 
shows the same state of things. The veises 1/37 and 1/38 of Lhe 
Ramacarita indicate that Divvoka was an officer of the Palas, and 
the Samanta-cakra at first sided with him. 

Taking a broader view of the Pala history, it appears that from 
the tenth century onwards the Pala power was collapsing. The 
disruptive tendencies and dismtegiating forces were kept in check 
for the time being by the vigour and energy of Mahlpala I and 
Ramapala, who tried to revive the Pala suzerainty in eastern India 
and gave it a longer lease of life. It began to crumble after the 
death of Ramapala and the task devolved on the Karnata chief 
Vijayasena to found a united kingdom all over Bengal by suppres- 
sing all the disintegiatmg forces, and the death-knell of the 
tottering Pala kingdom was rung by him. 


APPENDIX A 
Pala Chronology 

There have been much heated discussions 1 on Pala and 
Sena chronologies. We need not repeat all the arguments and 

1. For Pala and Sena chronologies, see. JBOR.S , 192S, pp 489-538; 1929, 
pp.642-50; IA , 1930, XLIX, pp 942-50; JASB, 1921, pp. 112, IHQ, 1927, pp. 571- 
91; 1929, pp. 133-37. 

10 
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counter-arguments. We have based our study of the Pala history 


on • 

the following chionology 



Kings. 

Probable dates 

Known reign-period 

1. 

Gopala 

5. 750 A.D. 


2. 

Dharmapala 

„ 776-810 A. D. 

32 years. 

3. 

Devapala 

„ 810-850 „ 

39 „ 

4. 

Vigiahapala I 




/ or 

| „ 850-855 ,, 

3 }) 


SQiapala I 

) 


5. 

Narayanapala 

„ 855-910 „ 

54 „ 

6. 

Raj} T apala 

„ 910-935 „ 

24 „ 

7. 

Gopala II 

„ 935-970 „ 

35 (?) 7 „ 

8. 

Vigrahapala 11 

„ 970 


9. 

Mahlpala I 

„ 980-1030 „ 

48 „ 


The definitely 

known date is 1026 

A.D. of the Sarnath 


inscription of the reign of Mahlpala I who is to be identified with 
Mahlpala mentioned in the Tirumalai inscription because the Cola 
invasion took place in c.1025 A.D. The synchronisms of Dharma- 
pala, Cakrayudha, Rastraknta Govinda III ( 793-814 A.D. ) and 
Pratihara Nagabhata II ( c. 807-33 A.D. ) are established by the 
Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa, the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja 
and the Bhagalpur plate of N&rayanapala. There are reasons to 
believe from a comparison of the Radhanpur and Wani plates that 
Dharmapala and Cakrayudha submitted to Govinda III between 
807 and 808 A.D. If we subtract the sum total 230 of all the known 
reign periods from 1026, we get 796. 

But 796 cannot be taken as the date of accession of Dharma- 
pala because of the following uncertain factors. The date 1026 
A. D. might not have been the last date of Mahlpala I, and the 
unknown reign-periods of all monarclis ( of Vigrahapala IPs 

1. As regards Gopiila II’s reign-peiiod, he is said to have reigned 
‘cirataram’, most probably in comparison with his father Rajyapala’s reign- 
period, which is 24 } ears I agiee with R. D Banerjcc in ’ending the date in 
the Maitieja Vyakaiana as 17 and not 57 oi 11 as angy^-s u.d V Mm. H, P. 
Shastri and Piof Bhandaikar, see photograph and discussion, JBORS, 1928, pp. 
4S9fF. 
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reign-period nothing is known ) have not been taken into account. 
Taking 808 A. D. as the 32nd year of Dharmapala’s reign, we 
cannot push his acceesion before 776 A. D. This uncertain period 
cannot be very long ( 796-776 = 20 years ). Taking all factors into 
casideration, it seems that Mahipala l’s last date is not very far 
from 1026 A. D. 

The prodable reign-periods of other Pala kings may be fixed 
in this way : — 


10. Nayapala 

c. 1030-1045 A.D. 

15 years 

11. Vigrahapala III 

12. Mahipala II 

/ 

13. Surapala II 

14. Ramapala 

„ 1045-1072 „ 

26 „■ 



c. 1080-1123 „ 

42 years. 

15. Kumarapala 

16. Gopala III 

„ 1125-1139 „ 

14 3 r ears. 

17, Madanapala 

,,1139-1158 „ 

19 years. 

? Govindapala 
? Palapala 

„ H62 „ 

35 years. 


Atisa Dlpankara went to Tibet during the reign of Nayapala 
in c. 1038 A.D. Nayapala and Vigrahapala III were contemporaries 
of Kalacuri Karna ( c. 1040-70 A.D. ). A Gaya inscription is dated 
in 1232 V.E., which is referred to as “ Sri Govindapaladeva-gata- 
rajya-caturda^a-samvatsare”, i-e., the 14th year haring passed since 
the end of his reign. This places the end of his reign in 1162 A.D.. 
It is possible that Govindapala and Madanapala ruled contempora- 
neously in two parts of Magadha. It appears from the c RSmacarita’ 
that Mahipala II, Surapala II and Kumarapala had very short 
reigns. It is quite possible that Surapala II and Ramapala ruled 
contemporaneously with Kaivarta Divvoka and Bhlma in different 
parts of Bengal and Magadha. Of course it is true that after a 
certain period of his reign Ramapala ousted Bhlma from Varendra. 
Again, it is also possible that Vijayasena ruled contemporaneously 
with Ramapala, Gopala III and Madanapala. 



CHAPTER V 


Independent Dynasties in Vanga and Radha 

The history of south-eastern Bengal in the eighth century 
is almost 'dark. The unfinished Chittagong plate of Kiintideva 
does not throw much light on the political condition. From pala- 
eographical cousideiations Kantideva may be placed in the period 
750-S5I J A. D.. Tike the Kedarpur plate of Sricandra, it is a pecu- 
liar record in which the object of its issue ha< not been mentioned 
and goes to strengthen the view that the common ( metrical ) 
portion of copper plate grants made by the same king used to be 
inscribed previously, the formal giant being inscribed on the actual 
occasion. It was issued from Vaidhanvtnapin a which cannot be 
satisfactorily identified.' Kantideva’s father Dhanadatta and 
grandfather Bhadradatta became powerful by victories in battles. 
His title is Paramesvaia and Maharajadhiiaja and the inscription 
comes to an abrupt cose by an address to the future kings of 
Harikela-mandala." It seems therefore that his power was con- 
fined to a small principalit 3 T . 

. . ln 01ie of his latest papers'* R. D. Banerjee expressed the 
opinion that eastern Bengal did not possibly form a part of the 
Pala kingdom before the reign of Mahipila I. This remark seems 
to be c orrec t inasmuch as there is no definite evidence of Pala 

1, Modern Review, 1922, p 612, 

2. Dr. R. G Basak locates Vardhamanapuia m Burdwau. This would 
make Kantideva a king of western Bengal. But as he addresses the king’s of 
Hankela-manda, it seems that lie had some authouty oier Hankela which, in 
our piesent state of knowledge, should be located in eastern Bengal. Dr. N. 
K- Bhattasah conjectures that Vardhamanapura is identical with Vikrampura, 
but there is no evidence to support it. IHO. 11, pp 822-25. 

3, For location, see Ante, 

4. Ashutosli Silver Jubilee Volume, Oneutalia. At, 111., p. 221. 
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authority over eastern Bengal in the 8th, 9th and 10th centuries. 
But some indirect references tend to show that Yahga was probably 
included within the kingdom of Dliarmapala and Devapala. In 
the Gwalior prasasti 1 * * * of Bhoja it is stated that Nagabhata defeated 
Cakrayudha and the lord of Vanga who is to be identified with 
Dliarmapala. Alluding to the same incident in the Baroda plates^ 
of Kakka it is said that the Pratihrra king (Nagabhata II) humbled 
Gaudendra and Vangapati by which peihaps the same person 
( Dhannapala ) was meant. But it must be admitted that the terms 
Gauda and Vanga have been somewhat loosely used in the con- 
temporary Pratihara and Rsstrakuta records. The land granted 
by the Khahmpur grant was in Vyagratatl-mandala within the 
Pundravardhana-bhukti, and Balavannan, the governor of that 
mandala, was the dutaka of the Nalanda grant of Devapala. Vya- 
gratati has been identified with Yagdl (the delta of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputia) on phonetic giounds/ There is nothing definite 
to show the extension of the Pala power over Yangala. 

If the establishment of the Pala suzerainty over Vanga is 
somewhat pioblematical, it is certain that during the earlier part 
of the tenth century Bengal was under an independent dynasty. 
The Bharella Nattesvara'* image inscription acquaints us with a 
king named Layahacandra who is to be palseographicalty assigned 
to the beginning of the 10th century. His capital was at Karma- 
manta which has been identified with Rad-Kamta in the Tippera 
district. It is known from the Rampal, Kedarpur, Dhulla and 

t 

Edilpur plates of vSrlcandra that a line of kings with their names 
ending in Candra ruled in eastern Bengal. The names of Purna- 
candra, Suvarnacandra and Tiailokyacandra are known. Sri candra 
has been assigned to the 10th century and seems to have preceded 
Mahipala I/' 7 The title Maliarajadhiraja has been applied to 

1. El.. XV111, pp. 101 if. 2 IV, Xlll,p. 160. 

S. Sir Ashutosli Silver Jublee Volume, Orientalia, pt 1, pp 423-24. 

* 4. El. XVII, p, 350, 

5 , Sir Asliutosli Silver Jubilee Volume, Orientalia, Pt. Ill, pp.221fF, 
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Trailokycandra who had been at first a ruler of Harikela and 

extended his authority over Candradivpa. 7 It is stated in the 

Rarapal plate that the Candras were originally rulers of Rohita- 

giri. Messrs. R. D. Banerjee" and N. G. Majumdar" are inclined to 

to identify it with Rhotasgarh in the Shahabad district of Bihar, 

Dr. N. K. Bhattasah suggests its identification with the Lalmai 

Hills in Tippera, 1 2 * 4 and Mr H. D. Mitra, with Rangaxnati in the 

Hill Tippera. 5 The existence of a line of Candra kings for 19 

generations in Arakan 6 and the extension of Arakan power over 

Chittagong' in the 9th century go to support the eastern origin of 
/ 

the family of Srlcandra. The gradual extension of the Candra 

power from Harikela to Candradvlpa and then to Vafiga also 

strenghens the view of their eastern origin. Though no lineal 

connection can yet be established between Layahacandra, the 
/ 

family of Srlcandra and the Arakan Candra dynasty, the pro- 
bability of such a connection is strong. 

The Baghaura image inscription goes to show that Samatata 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Mahipala I in his third regnal year. 
It is learnt from the Tirumulai inscription that sometime about 
1025 A. D. the Cola army under a general of Rajendra Cola 
defeated Govindacandra of Vangaladesa. It is quite likely that 
Govindacandra belonged to the Candra family and it seems that 
the Candras were pushed eastward by Mahipala I in VahgSla 
( their original land ? ). 

Another independent power was established in eastern Bengal 

1. Mr. N. G. Majumdar takes Trailokyacandra as the king of Harikela 
which included Candiadvipa ( ib, p. 3 ). This conclusion is based on the 
following passage., — “Adharo Haiikela-rajakakuda smitanam-sriyam yascan- 
dropade babhuva nrpatir dvlpe dilipopamah.” But to take Trailokyacnadra 
originally to be king of Harikela from which position he became king of 
Candradvipa seems tons abetter conclusion. 

2. BI, p. 283 3. IB. p. 3 4. IHQ, III, p. 418 

5. IHQ, II, pp. 313, 665 6. ASIR, 1929-27, pp. 146-48; IHQ, 1981, p. 37 

7. Chittagong Gazetteer, p. 20 
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about the middle of the eleventh century. It is stated in the Belava 
plate of Bhoj avrman that the Varmans originally belonged to 
Simhapura which has been identified by some scholars with Simha- 
pura in Kalinga, and by R. D. Banerjee, with Simhapura of the 
Lakhamandala inscription in the Panjab, and by Dr. R. G. Basak, 
with Sihapura in Radha mentioned in the Mahavam^a. 1 The real 
founder of the political fortunes of the Varman family was Jatavar- 
man, a contemporary of Vigrahapa’a III. He is said to have 
spread his paramount sovereignty by marrying Vira^rl, daughter 
of (Kalacuri) Karna, by extending his dominion over Anga, by 
crippling the Kamantpa king, Divya and Govardhana. It is to be 
particularly noted that in the 8th verse 5 of the Belava plate where 
the military and political activities or Jatavarman are described, 
great stress has been first laid on his marriage with Vlra^rl, 
daughter of Karna, and it seems that this marriage has got some- 
thing to do with his military conquests. Again, although no 
connected meaning can be made out of the broken Vajrayogini plate 
of Samalavarman, from the way in which the words Kalacuri and 
MStrvarinSya occur it can be surmised that this marriage of Jatavar- 
man was perhaps a great factor in detei mining the political fortunes 
of the Varman family. It may be therefore held that the Varmans 
came in the wake of Kalacuri Kama’s invasions during the 
troubled period of the Kaivarta revolt or shortly before it. 

The position of Harivarman in the chronology and genealogy 
of the Varmans was so long controversial, but the evidence of the 
broken Vajrayogini plate shows that he is to be placed between 
Jatavarman and Samalavarman. The recovery of the lost Saman- 
tasara plate of Harivarman enables us to verify the name of his 
father, which was read by Mr. N. N. Vasu as Jyotivarman. Its 
defaced condition prevents us from being definitely certain, as the 

1. IB , p. 16 * Dr. D. C Ganguli is also inclined to identify Simhapura 
with Slhapura m Radha, see 1HQ, XI-1, pp, 605ff. also Kill. pp. 15SfF. 

2. This begins the description of Jatvarman’s political conquests : * 
'•parinayan-Karriasya-Virasriyaih-yongasu-prathayani-paribhanani-stam-Kama^ 

rupa-sriyam../' 
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letters ill question are vetv indistinct, but it seems that the name is 
to be read as JatavarmaiF. In the Nagpur prasasti ' of the Para- 
mara kings it is stated that Laksmadeva ( 1086-1094 A. D. ) first 
proceeded to Han’s quarters and enteied the town of the loid of 
Gaud a. Haii’s quarters have been geneially taken to mean east, but 
it may refer to the kingdom of Hanvarman. The ‘Astasahasrika- 
PrajSaparamita’ was copied in his 19th yeai, and a commentary on 
f Kal a-cakra-yana’ was written in the 23rd year of Haiivarmadevab 
He had a long reign and probably ruled contemporaneously with 
Ramapala. From the Bhuvanesvaia piasasti of his ministei Bhatta 
Bhavadeva and from the Van ayogini plate it appears that he had 
a son who distinguished liimseU in 1 attics, but it is not clear 
whether this son actually uPed. It is impoitnnt to notice that 
there is no mention of Hanvaiman and his son in the Belava ifiate 
in which Jatavarman seems to have been succeeded by his son 
Samalavarman. The foundation of the Yaiman power did not go 
unchallenged by the Palas. The presentation of an elephant and 
the chariot by a Yaiman king of the east and the victoiious naval 
battle of Vaidyadeva in southern Bengal indicate that the Yarmans 
were occasionally compelled to acknowledge the Pal a suzerainty 4 , 
though they assumed imperial titles in their own recoids and weie 
ready to cast off the yoke at every opportune moment. The last 
known Varman king is Samal aval man’s son Bhojavannan by 
Trailokyasundarl, the daughter of the Paiamara king Jagaddeva. 
The Yarmans were most probably ousted from Yikranipura by 
Vijayasena. 

The recently published Irda plate of the Kamboja king Naya- 
paladeva raises many important and interesting problems. It 

1. I am thankful to Dr, N K, Bhattasali, Curatoi of the Dacca Museum, 
for kindly allowing me to examine the plate. Dr. Bhattasali also agrees with 
me in leading the name. See Bhaialvarsa, 1344 B S , Phalgun issue. 

2. El, lb p 198, v. 88. 

3. SPP., 1327 3 S. PI. 2, No 3. Mm II P Shastri read the date as 89 but 
it seems to he 32. 

4. §ee Ante. 
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introduces us to Kamboja-vamsa-tilaka Rajyapala and to his two 
sons Naravanapala and Nayapala by queen Bhagyadevi. The grant 
was issued from the capital (rajadhanl) Priyangu, and the land 
donated was situated in Dandabhukti-mandala within the Vardha- 
mana-bhukti. The Tirumalai inscription mentions Dandabhukti 
after Odda-visaya and Kosala-nadu and before Daksina-Radha. As 
it was within Vardhamana-bhukti, late Mr. R. D. Banerjee’s 1 2 
opinion that Dandabhukti is loughly represented by Midnapore 
and Balasore districts seems to be to the mark. 

Palaeographically NayapSladeva is to be assigned to the tenth 
century. The names of the princes of the Irda plate end in Pala, 
and moreover, Rajvapala ( of the Pala dynasty ), father of Gopala 
II, married Bhagyadevi which is the name of the mother of Kam- 
boja Nayapaladeva. It is therefore tempting to hold that this family 
was a branch family of the Pa las. Mr. N. G. Majumdar,' 3 who 
first held this proposition 'quite unlikely 1 , writes in a recent note 5 
that it is 'very likely 1 . Again, it may be pointed out that Devapala, 
the 3rd Pala king, had a son of the name of Rajvapala who was 
the crown prince and dataka at the time of his issuing of the 
Mongyr plate, and we have already referred to the theory of a 
palace revolution after the death of Devapala 4 . The acceptance 
of the view that the princes of the lida plate belong to a branch 
family of the Pala dynasty would support the theory of late 
Dr. Hoernle,' 5 who long ago held that after ISTarayanapala ( of the 
Pala dynasty ) two rival lines of Pala kings were ruling in two 
parts of Bengal owing to internal dissensions. 

But there are serious objections against this view which 
should not be overlooked. The princes of the Irda plate belonged 
to the Kamboja-varhsa (v. 6 ). The Palas are nowhere described as 


1. Palas of Bengal, pp, 71, 89 ; Bl, p. 248, 

2. El, XXII, p. 152. 

8 Modem Review, 1987, September issue, pp 323-24 

4. See Ante, Devapala’s reign 

5. IA, XIV, pp. 165 ff. 

11 
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Kambojas. The coincidences of the names of Raj\apfila and 
BhagvadevI may be accidental If two Rl)> apalas are to be identi- 
fied, it is to be accepted that G opal a II had two brothers, namely 
NarayanapSla and Nayaprda, who subscribed to the Brahmanical 
faith. At the present state of our knowledge it seems better to 
take the prince of the Kamboja family of the Irda plate as belong- 
ing to a separate line and the assumption of impel ml titles by 
Raj yap ala and Nayapala indicates that the> weie independent 
kings. The Kamboja king who has been styled Gaudapati in the 
Dinajpur pillar inscription and whose occupation of northern 
Bengal has been perhaps described m Banagar giant of Mahlpala 
I as “pitryarii raj ay a lit - an ad h i kr t a ’ ’ most probably belonged to this 
family. The king Dharmapala of Danrlablmkti mentioned in the 
Tirumalai inscription was possibly another ruler at this family. 

The question how this famih came into power in extreme 
south-western Bengal cannot be satislactorily solved. Dining the 
reign of Asoka the Kambojas along with the Yoiias weie in the 
north-western frontier of India 1 * 3 The same position is given to the 
Kambojas and Yavanas in the Mahabharata, and the Kamboja 
country was famous for its good breed of hoise^.’ The same thing 
has been mentioned in the Mongyr grant of Devapala where it is 
said that his horses met their old mates in Kamboja in course of 
his military campaigns. There was also a Kambojadesa in eastern 
India^ which has been indentified with Lushai tracts between Bengal 
and Burma. There is yet no clue to connect this ruling Kamboja 
family with Kamboja countries in western or eastern India. 

The Tirumalai inscription records that the Cola army after 
killing Dharmapala of Dandabhukti, defeated Rana.sui a of Daksina- 

1. Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 32. 

2 JRAS, 1912, p 256 , Arthasastra, II, 80 For detailed description of 
the Kambojas see Dr B. C. Law, ‘Some IC?atriya tribes of Ancient India’, pp 
230-51, 

3. DH, I, pp. 308-9 ; FI XXII, p, 15S. 
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Rfidlia, Govindaeandra of Yaugaladesa and Mahlpala of Uttara- 
Radha* The conlrovers } 7 that has been raised whether this Tamil 
record or the Tiualangadu plates give the correct route of the Cola 
army is to be closed alter the definite location of Dandabhukti from 
the evidence of the Iida plate. The Trivalangadu plates state that 
the defeat of Ranasura took place before the discomfiture of Dhar- 
mapala, and this cannot be accepted in view of the geographical 
position ot Dandabhukti and Daksina-Radha. Prof. Nilkanta 
Shastri' correctly ol>serves that the Tamil ‘pra&isti’ (Tirumalai) 
which was recorded almost immediately after the campaign must be 
accepted as more authentic, and he continues, ‘‘The language of the 
Tamil inscriptions appears to suggest, what seems otherwise, 
that lUahTpila had a sort of supremacy ovei the other chiefs named 
in this context and that the overthrow of Dharmapala, Ranasura 
and (rovindacandi n led to the final struggle in which Mahlpala 
was captuied.” We have got no knowledge of Tamil and what he 
says from the point of the language of this record we are not in a 
position to judge ; but by ‘what seems otherwise’ he refers to R. D. 
Banerjee‘s opinion that Bengal was divided into many independent 
principalities at the time of the Cola invasion. We think that this 
view still holds good and should not be changed until some other 
stronger proof can be adduced to replace it. The other view would 
mean that Mahiplila I was the king of almost the whole of Bengal 
and Bihar in their present geographical denomination, as the 
Baghaura and Imadpnr image inscriptions go to show. 

Ranasura of Daksina-Radha raises the question of the 
existence of the Sura dynasty of which so much is heard in genea- 
logical books and traditions, but very little is known of them from 
reliable documents. The first membei is said to have been Adi^ara 
who is one of the central figures of the social history of Bengal. 
We have tried to show elsewhere 7 that Adisura of the KulaSsstras 

1. JR AS, 1933, pp. 035 06, pp 59-79, 

2, The Colas, pp. 251.52. 

8. See Chapter IX, Brahmana Immigrations in Bengal, 
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may be identified with Magadhadhirilja Adisiriiha of the Dudhpani 
rock inscription of the 8th century A. D. The genealogical books 
preseive a tradition that the Bialimanical Suras were forced to take 
shelter in Radha after the establishment of the Buddhist Pala 
power / The names of Rhfisrira, Madhavasrtra, AditvasQra, Yaminl. 
£ura, VarendrasQra, Pradyumnasura, Anustira and Bhanusura are 
known from the Kulagranthas. The genealogy of the Yaimans and 
Senas as given in them have proved to be false and unreliable. It 
is not therefore safe to construct the dynastic his tor \ of the Suras 
and not even their genealogy, relying on their accounts. Occasion- 
ally the names of Sura princes are found in insciiptions and con- 
temporary literature. A pillar from Rajaona bears an inscription 5 
in the 7th-8th century characters with the word ‘Rana-surasya’. 
Laksmisfira of the Ramacarita was the ruler of Aparamandara. 
Vijayasena married VilasadevI who has been described 
as Surakulambodhi. All these would point to the existence 
of a sura family, though nothing is known definitely of the 
extent of their territory or political status. The evidence of 
the Tirumulai inscription and the Ramacarita would indicate that 
they raised their heads during the rule of weak Pala kings but were 
forced to accept the position of samantas when there was a strong 
Pala king. 

We have seen that the kingdoms of some of the samantas who 
fought for Ramapala may be located in Radha and there cannot be 
any doubt about the location of Jayasimha of Dandabhukti. The 
samantacakra ( the whole body of feudatories ) who fought on his 
side may be regarded as hereditary feudatories of the Palas in 
normal circumstances. At the time of the out-break of the Kaivarta 
revolt, the samanta-cakra was against Mahlpala 11/ and it w r as due 
to the resourcefulness of Ramapala that they ivere persuaded to 
make common cause with him. 


1. VJI, Rajanya Kanda, p. 121. 

2. Cunningham, ASR ill, pi. xi/v. 

3. Ramacartia, 1/31 , 1/29. 
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Taking all facts into consideration, it must be said that it is 
too hazardous to conclude that either Vahga and Radha were 
included within the Pala kingdom or they were separate political 
entities. In the 10th century when the Tala power was at its 
lowest ebb, both in eastern and western Bengal we find the existence 
of two independent kingdoms. There is no definite evidence to 
prove the establishment of Pala power in Vahga before Mahlpala 
I and also in Radha. With the accession of Mahlpala I there was an 
attempt to extend the Pala power over eastern Bengal, if not over 
western Bengal also, as the evidence of the Baghaura image ins- 
cription and the Tirumalai insciiption tends to show. During the 
Kaivarta imbroglio the Varmans founded a kingdom in eastern 
Bengal. But again Ramapala tried to establish Pala suzerainty 
over the Varmans. If there was no permanent and direct authority 
of the Palas over Vahga and Radha, there were occasional attempts 
to bring them under their sphere of influence. But it is also clear 
that the Pala power was more firmly rooted in northern Bengal and 
Bihar than in Vahga and Radha. All records pointing to their 
authority excepting the Baghaura inscription have been found in 
Magadha and Varendra. The rise of the Candras, Varmans, 
Kambojas and Senas ( who were at first settled in Radha ) makes it 
emphatically clear. There was an invasion of Varenda by a Vangala 
king, and it seems that a Kamboja king ousted Vigrahapala II from 
his throne. Vahga and Radha were ready to set at naught the Pala 
yoke at every opportune moment and to utilise the weakness of 
the Pala kings. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Sena Dynasty 

The Senas originally belonged to the Karnata country. It is 
stated in the Deopara prasasti and Madhainagar giant that the 
remote ancestor of the Senas was the Deccan king Vlraseua. Mr. 
R. Chakravarti* is inclined to identity him with Vlraseua of the 
south, mentioned in the Sahyadri Khancla ot the Skandapuiana. Mr. 
A.K. Maitra was of opinion that he is to heidenlificd with Yirasena, 
father of king Nala of the Mahabhaiata. * Ih. R C. Majumdai'' 
draws attention to a line of Jaiua teachers ( whose names end with 
Sena) of the Dhaiwvar district which was the heart of the KaimUa 
country — 

Kumarasena 

Vlraseua C.850-903 A. D. 

Kanakasena 

Ajitasena C. 950-975 A. D. 

Brahmasena 

Aiyasena C. 1000-1045 A. D. 

Mahasena 

There is no definite evidence to connect the Senas of Bengal 
with the line of these Jaina teachers, and it is difficult to believe 
that all the Senas of Karnata were Jainas. 

R. D. Banerjee 1 * 3 4 held that the ancestors of the Senas came to 


1, Gandeia Itihasa, p 156. 

2 In various paits of India kings of tlie name of Vliasena aie to be 
found. In tlie Harsacrita there are ie r eiences to two Virasenas — one is the 
Mng of Kalihga and another of the Sauviras In the Vallalacaiita it is said that 
Virasena descended from the epic hero Karria and came to Gauda fiom Aiiga. 

3. Transactions and Proceedings of the Oriental Conference, 1922, p. 343. 

4. BL, p. 251 , Prabasi, 1913 B. S.> pp. 396 ff. 
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Bengal in the train of the Cola invasion. In the Deopara pra^asti it 
is said that Samantasena, grandfather of Vijayasena, ‘'singly slaugh- 
tered the wicked robbers of the wealth of Karnafca, overrun by hos- 
tile tribes" (v. 8). The relation between the Karnatas and the Colas 
was far from being friendly. In order to solve the difficulties in- 
volved in this suggestion he presumed that after the defeat of the 
Calukya king Jayasnnha II by Rajendia Cola some Karnata soldieis 
took service m the Cola army and accompanied it in the Cola ex. 
pedition in Bengal. The enemj" against whom Samantasena fought 
was Mahlpala I of the Pala dynasty whom R. D., Banerjee identi- 
fied with Mahlpala of the drama ‘Candakausikam’ by Ksemlsvara. 
Mr. J. M. Rov* supported this view by pointing out that in the 5th 
verses of the Sunderban, Anulia and Taipandighi giants of Laksma- 
nasena the ci tv of Kanci has been referred to as the ornament of 
south cm India. Dkoyl m his ‘Pavana-dutam’ gives a glowing 
picture of Knnchi. Recent discussions 1 2 on ‘Mahlpala of Candakau- 
&kam’ have shown that his identification with the Pala king cannot 
be maintained, and in all leasonableness he is to be identified with 
the Pratihara king Mahlpala. The Cola army was not defeated by 
Mahipala I, as the evidence of the Tirumalai inscription is definite 
on that point. Theie is nothing to show that Mahlpala I of the 
Pala dynasty came into conflict with the Karnatas. 

R. P. Chanda ; diew attention to the 3rd verse of the Naihati 
plate where it is said that of the lunar family ( the Senas belonged 
to the lunar race ) many kings ruled in Radha and in that family 
was born Samantasena. Owing to the apparent contradiction 
in the statements in the Deopara and Naihati inscriptions 
he presumed that Radha was under the suzerainty of the Calukyas 
and the predecessors of the Senas governed this remote possession. 
Mr Chanda was of opinion that the origin of the Senas is to be 

1. Dhakara Uiliasa, p. 309. 

2 journal of Oriental Research, Madras, VI, pp. 191 ff , IC, II p 354, 
797 ; IHQ, XIII, p. 149. 

8. Gaudardjaiiiala, p, 46-7. 
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connected with the exploits of the Calukya king Vikramaditva VI. 
Samantasena was engaged in fighting the enemies of Karnata in 
Radha. We think that too much importance should not be attached 
to the 3rd verse of the Naihati plate of Yallalasena in all its details. 
It is admitted by all that before Yallalasena the Senas were settled in 
Bengal at least for three generations. The court panegyrist could 
then easily compose a verse by proclaiming that many princes of 
the family of his patron adorned Radha. It appears from the des- 
cription of the heroic activities of Samantasena that they took place 
in Karnata. He is said to have carried his victorious arms as far 
as the Adam’s bridge and punished the spoilers of the fortunes of 
the Karnata country and in his old age retired on the banks of the 
Ganges. 1 While we are thus inclined to differ with Mr. Chanda 
in regarding Samantasena as the first settler of the Sena family 
in Radha, the probability of his coming in the train of a Calukya 
invasion seems to be strong. We have alreadv referred to the 
Calukya invasions of Bengal by Somesvara I, Somesvara II and 
Vikramaditya VI. Towards the close of the 11th century we find 
Nanyadeva/ admittedly another Karnata chief, ruling in Mithila 
and Nepala. The proud way of styling themselves Karnata-Ksa- 
triyas by the Senas in their own records and the marriage of 
Vallalasena with a Calukya princess point to connect the establish- 
ment of the Sena power in Bengal with the exploits of a Karnata 
king, be he Somesvara I or Vikramaditva VI. 

The Senas claim descent from the lunar race, and it is said 
that Samantasena belonged to the head-garland of the clans of 
Brahma-Ksatriyas ( Brahma-Ksatirvanam Kulasirodama). Kielhorn 
translated the phrase “ Brahma-Ksatriyas” as “the class of the 
Brahmana and the Ksatriyas.” 3 Prof. Bhandarkar 4 takes this 

1 Deopara prasasti. vs , 1-9 2. 1HQ, 1931 pp. 6SlfF, 

3. The term Biahmak v satra has been used in this sense in the Rama- 

yaria ( Balakanda, 13, 7 ; Kiskmdhyakanda, 39, 17 ). But this has been used 
in the genealogical accounts of the Bhagavata ( 9 skandha, 22 adhyaya, 44 st, ) 
and in the Vigtiupurana ( 4th Amsa ) to mean a person born of a Brahmana 
and K§atriya parentage. 

4. JASB, 1909, p, 1S6 
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expression to refer to a family having priestly and martial energy 
and says that the Brahma- Ksatriyas were originally Brahmana 
classes of new tribes who afterwards turned Ksatriyas, before their 
final meiging into the Hindu society. In western India a caste 
called Brali maksatri still exists, and as the Senas came from 
Karnata, it is quite likely that they became known as Brahmaksa- 
tnyas when they began to weild political and military power. 

Hemantasena was the son of Samantasena, and in the Deo- 
para prasasti the title Maharajui has been applied to his wife 
Ya^odevi. In the Barrackpore plate the title of Hemantasena is 
Maharajadhiraja. It is very likely that Hemantasena had some 
pretension to royal dignity. 

The real founder of the political fortunes of the Senas in 
Bengal was his son Yijayasena. His Barrackpore plate is dated 
in the 62nd regnal year. The recent attempt to fix the Sena 
chronology 1 on astronomical grounds also shows that Vijayasena 
like his centemporary, Codaganga of Kalinga, had an unusually 
long reign. Therefore the suggestion to identify the samantaraja 
Yija>ara]a of Nidravala of the Ramacarita cannot be set aside for 
chronological difficulties. A pillar with the figure of the goddess 
Manasa with an inscription, “Rajena SrI-Vijayase,” has been found 
at Paikore in the Birbhum district. This ‘Vijayase’ is generally 
identified with Vijayasena. The Senas were at first settled in 
Radha and this inscription indicates to locate their original 
territory in the Birbhum district. Paikore is almost near to the 
bank of the Ganges, where it meets the Padma — a place of great 
strategic value perhaps to Ramapala in his war against the Kai- 
vartas and also to Vijayasena in his war against the Gau$a king. 
It seems that the 17th, 18th and 19th verses of the Deopara pra- 
sasti in a veiled but clever manner refer to the part played by 
Vijayasena in helping Ramapala to recover Varendra and this estab- 
lished his future claim to the throne of Gauda, when there arose 
a dispute regarding it. The poet Umapatidhara was an adept in 

1, IC, IV, p 227 

12 
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playing with words and it is difficult to comprehend clearly what 
he actually drove at. In the 17th rer^e Yija\;mcna m compared with 
Rama and Arjuna and his arms to theirs. In the 18th veise \livy- 
ah bhuva’ has been used, recalling hlivya-vma\ a' ol the Rumacarita. 
The 19th verse has been translated thus f ‘T>\ hun who gave 
away land in heaven to his rival pimces and accepted Uiom them) 
the earth in return, the swwd-blade maiked the wilting in the 
blood of heroes was made to serve the pm pose of document, as it 
w r ere, in anticipation, otherwise liow T could eaith come to be enjoyed 
by him when there arose disputes regarding her and presenting his 
drawn sword the host of his opponents would admit defeat. 1 2 If it 
be true that Yija\asena helped Ramapala against the Kaivartas, 
there w r as no question oi rivalry with the 1 Vilas at that time, but at 
a later period when Yijayasena w r as aspiring alter the Gauda king- 
dom, the Pala king w r as ceitamly lus rival. This is petluips what 
is meant by giving land to a ‘pratipaksa’ (ri\al) king which most 
probably refers to a Pala king. Theie is no doubt that theie aiose 
a dispute for the throne oi Gauda in which the sword and might of 
Vijayasena decided the issue. 

In the next verse is given a list of the chiefs and kings wuth 
whom the Sena king came into conflict and all of whom were pro- 
bably aspirants after the Pala throne. The first king referred to is 
Nanya who is to be identified wuth Nunyadeva oi Mithila, who as- 
cended the throne in 1097 A.D.. A commentary on Bharata’s Natva- 
sastra written by king Nanvadeva has come to light/ and 
in addition to the high-sounding titles he is said to have 
broken the powers of Gauda and Yahga kings. Both Yijayasena 
and Nanyadeva were Karnatic in origin. It may be that they 
at first followed a concerted action. But the Deopara ins- 
cription shows that they came into conflict in wdiiclr the Sena 

1, We follow Mr, N G Majunidai’s translation ot the Aerse Attention 
was first drawn to tins by Mi N N Vasu, VJI Kajanya Kanda, pp. 302-3 

2. Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Iiisloiical Reseaicli Society, 1926, Oct. 
pp. 55-68, , IHQ, 1931, pp 681 £f. 
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king claimed victory. The other chiefs defeated by Yijayasena 
were Yira, Yardhana and Raghava. It has been suggested that 
Vita and Yardhana are to he identified with Ylraguna and Govar- 
dhana of the Ramacarita. 7 Raghava is to be identified with the 
Kalihga king of that name, son of Codagahga. Codaganga’s rule 
lasted from c. 1076 to 1147 A. D., and his son Raghava's from c. 
1156-60 A. D., In the Kendulapata* plates of Narasimha it is sa ; d 
that Codaganga levied tributes from the lands boidering on the 
Ganges and forced the ruler of the Mandara to flee. It may be 
that Yijayasena warded off the Kalinga invasion under Raghava ‘s 
leadership. In the Deopaia 'prasasti’ it is further said that the 
Sena king attacked the lord of Gauda and drove away the Kama- 
nlpa king. The king of Gauda has been generally identified with 
Madanapala. Some scholars are inclined to think that the Kama- 
nipa king refers to Rayarideva, and this has perhaps been alluded 
to in the Assam plates ot Yallabhadeva. The 22nd verse records 
that Yijayasena sent a navy against the combination of the western 
powers ( pascfUva-cakia ) against him. This might have been meant 
against the Pal as who seem to have sought refuge m Magadha 
after the occupation of Yarendia by the Sena king and rallied once 
more their strength to fight. Most probably when all the chiefs 
were fighting among themselves, the Kalacun king Prthivldeva II 
of Ratanpur made a raid on Radaha (Radha ? ) and Gauda, as it is 
stated in the Akatara stone inscription that his feudatory Yallabha- 
raja oveiran these two countries. Both of them were living in 
1141 A. D.' ; The eastward advance of the Gahadavala power during 
the period 1124-1146 A. D., which is proved by the Maner and 
Tar plates, probably took place, when all the rival chiefs were 
fighting among themselves. 

It seems that there was a general scramble for power during 
the rule of the weak successors of Ramapala among some of the 

1. IA, 1920, pp. 176 ff, 

2. JASB, 1896, pt. I. p. 289. 

3. Dr Hiralal, Inscriptions of C. P. and Berrar, p. 109, 
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feudatories of the Pala kingdom and the neigbbou-iing kings. The 
political condition of Bengal was cxtiemclv favourable for the 
foundation of a new power, and in the stmgglc that loll owed A ija- 
yasena came out successful. His maUimoiiial alliance with the 
Sura family might have raised his political and social status in the 
estimation of the contempoiary people. The Bairackpoie plate 
was issued from Vikranipura in Ins 62nd \ cat , m which the chief 
queen Vilasadevi performed the ‘tula-puni&a’ ceremom It Is 
therefore clear that he must have ousted the Yainians from 
Vikrampura by that time. The Deopain inscription shows that 
southern Varendra was under him. 7 

Vijayasena was the real founder ol the Sena power m Bengal. 
It seems that since his eaily life he was a successful soldici and 
general, and that was a great asset in Ins adrentwous catcei. Hero 
of many battle-fields, he succeeded in foiling Hie attempts of all 
other aspirants and took the utmost advantage of the declining 
and tottering Pala power. He was larish m his gifts to the 
Brahmanas and performed main' sacrifices. He excavated many 
tanks and built a magnificent temple of Pradyumnesvara which 
was the wonder and admiration of Ins time 

Vijayasena was st*cceeded by his son Yallalaseua in 1159. A. I).. 
In his Naihati plate no military achievement excepting some 
vague statements has been ascribed to him. In the Madhainagar 
grant of his son it is said that Laksmanasena, when a crown prince, 
seized suddenly the fortune of the Gaudaking, made war on Kalinga 
and Ka.4l. It seems that these campaigns took place during the reign 
of Yallalaseua. It is important to notice that Vijayasena and 
Vallalasena did not assume the title of Gaudesvara in their own 
records, though it has been attributed to them in the grants of their 
successors. If Gaudesvara Govmdapala and Palapala, whose rule 


1 The view that Vijayasena became the king of the whole of Vaieudra 
rests on a passage of Danasagaia but the leading is not fiee tiom doubts Some 
scholais read it as *'Tada Vijayasena piriduifisidvaiendra”. while others read 
“narendta" m place of “vaiendra”. See Dhakara Itiliasa, p. 313. 
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in all probadility was confined to some part of Magadha, ate to be 
regarded as kings of the Pala dynasty, they did not give tip 
their claim to the throne of Gaudaand might have held some port- 
ion of northern Bengal under them. Most probably the war of 
Viajayasena was not decisive and Vallalasena had to fight with the 
successor of Madanapala. The Vallalacanta 1 also records that the 
war with the Palas was going on at the time of Vallalasena. Owing 
to the financial stringency caused by this long-drawn war Vallala- 
sena wanted to borrow money from the great banker Vail abh an an da 
of the Suvarnavanik community. It is further said that the 
banker was the father-in-law of the Magadha king and was siding 
with the Palas. In our opinion, this is to be credited with some 
historicity. 

Of all the kings of anciect period Vallalasena is the best 
known in every rank and grade of the Hindu society of Bengal as 
the founder of the institution of Kuhnism. We have discussed the 
whole topic elsewhere in details and have come to the conclusion 
that the volumes of evidence are now overwhelming in favour of 
the view that some re organisation of the Hindu society was made 
in the Sena period and the start in that direction was given by 
Vallalasena in Radha among the Brahmanas, although he cannot be 
called the founder of modern Kulinism with all its parapharnelia 
in the strict sense of the term. If he is the idol of those who were 
favoured with Kaulinya rank, it appears that at a later period those 
who were adversely affected by it tried to blacken the character of 
the monarch in order to lower him in the estimation of the 
conitemporary people and posterity. The Vallalacarita bj r tne Suvar- 
navaniks and another book of the same name by the Yogis^ were 
composed with that avowed object, and the true purport of other 
flimsy stories associated with the name of Vallalasena seems to be 
that. His connection with a low caste girl, a consequent domestic 
quarrel with Daksmanasena and the division of the Vaidya society 

1. Eng Trans, by Mm H, P Sliastn, pp 15,90 

2. Vallalacanta published by Hans Candra Kaviratna, 
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into Vallal! ( the followers of Yalkllasena ) and Laksmani ( the 
followers of Laksmanasana ) and stories like these seem to be 
proagandist in nature/ and it is difficult to say how much tnith 
there is underlying them. 

Laksmanaseiia ascended the throne in 1 178 A. D. His military 
exploits, when a crown prince, as described m the Madhainagara 
grant, have been discussed. It is said in the same record that he 
crippled Kalihga and Kamauipa It is known from the Madanapara 
grant of his son Yisvarupasena that he erected pillars of victory 
in Puri, Benaies and Piayaga. It appeals therefore that Laksmana- 
sena made another expedition against Kalihga and Gahadavala 
power. His contempoiaries on the Kalinga tlnone were Rfparaja 
II and Anahgabhlma II, both sons oi Codaganga. The name of 
the contempoiary Kdmaiupa king is not known. The Gahada- 
vala king was Jay acandra whose inscriptions ' have been found at 
Benares and Kanouj ranging from 1170 to 1188 A. 1).. and who 
was defeated and killed by Sahabuddin m 1194 A .1). Pavanadutam 
narrates his march of universal conquest as far south as the Malaya 
hills, “roughly the southern part of the Western Ghats.” It has 
been pertinently pointed out the it may refer to his invasion of 
Kalinga/ From the evidence of the Madanapara grant and Dliovl’s 
book it may be inf ei red that Laksmanaseiia undertook a war of 
digvijaya, though it must be admitted that the poet's love of 
exaggeration “served the double purpose of eulogising his patron 
and finding a most suitable abode for the heroine of his poem.” 
It seems that the Sena power reached its high w T ater-maik during 
his reign and the kingdom was expanding in the west, ivhich 
probably necessitated the formation of a new bhukti, namely, 
Kankagrama-bhukti, comprising the Santal-paraganas/ 

Laksmanasena was the last great Hindu king of Bengal. His 
name and fame spead far and wide. The Muslim historian Minhaj- 

1. B. Sengupta, Vaidya Jatlra, Itihasa, pt 1, pp, 166- ISO. 

2. DH. I, p 541 

S C. Chakravarti, Pavanadutam, Introduction, 

4. LI. XXI, pp, 21 Iff* 
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uddin 7 says that he was a 'great Rai' and ‘most respected in Hin- 
dusthan.’ He fnrthex records that trustworthy persons have 
related to this effect, “from his hand never did any tyranny 
proceed ; and whosoever preferred a request to him for anything, 
other than one lak he did not bestow, after the manner of Kutub- 

ud-din the least gift he used to bestow was a lak of Kauris. The 

Almighty mitigate his punishment ( in hell ) !” But the king, to 
whose power, charity and just government Minhaj pa} r s such glow- 
ing tributes, suffered a severe reverse during the closing years of 
his reign. There are differences of opinion 2 as to the actual date 
of the raid of Nadia by Mahammad ibn Bakht-yai, and we shall 
not be very wrong if we place it in c. 1200 A. D.. As regards the 
story of the raid, the very nature of Minhaj ’s sources of information 
makes us very cautious, and every statement in that conncetion 
requires critical scrutiny. It is also clear that when Minhaj wrote 
his account of the expedition in 641 A. D., there were many 
rumours and gossips about Laksmanasena which the historian 
heard from his informants in Laksmanavatl. His reporters seem to 
have been two brothers, Nizam-ud-din and Samsum-ud-din by 
name, who seived under Bakht-yar. It is natural that they should 
exaggerate the part played by them and their master. How far 
leliable are their reports can be better judged by nanating some 
of their stories. It is said that Laksmanasena was born after the 
death of Vallalasena. As the time of his birth approached, the 
sooth-savers said that the was an ominous time and if the child 
would see the light of the sun two hours later, he would be a famous 
king. So the queen’s feet were tied up and the child was born 

1. Tabaqat l-Nasiri, E)ng Tians. by Raverty. The following account 
is based on Miiiaps account, pp 552-559 

2 Blochman placed it m 1197-8 A D ; E. Thomas m 1202*3 A. T> ; and 
Stewait in 1203-4 A D The definite information is that Bakt-yar entered 
Kutub-ud-din's service in 590 A. H, and after his sack of Nadia and esta- 
blishment of headquaiters at Laksmanavatl started for his Tibetan expedi- 
tion in 601 A H.. and also saw Kutub-ud-dm at- Mahoba in 599 A. H. with 
presents from Bengal spoils. 
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after two hours. That Eaksmanaseua was born after the death of 
Vallalasena is opposed to the plain testimony of the Madhaina- 
gar plate. Again, the sooth-savers told Raksmanasena that the 
invasion of the Yavanas would soon happen and it would be better 
to abandon Nadia. Most of the officers and men fled and sent their 
property and families to other places. It is quite likely that the 
fall of one kingdom of northern India after another might have 
caused some panic among the general people But the whole thing 
has been ascribed to the sooth-saveis. If there be any truth in this 
report, it must be said that Laksmanaseua himself did not abandon 
Nadia but was determined to stay there. The statement that at the 
tune of the raid he had been on the throne for a period of eighty years 
is opposed to all other contemporary evidence like Adbhutasagara, 
Danasagaia and Saduktikarnamrta. This perhaps indicates his 
actual age rather than his reign-period. It is also likely that the 
repoiters confused the beginning of his reign with the starting-point 
of the Eaksmanasena Era in 1119-20 A. D , and this is m complete 
agreement with the view that the raid took place in 1 199-1200 A.D.h' 
Mmhaj gives the following account of the raid : “Bakt-yar 
caused a force to be prepaied, pressed on from Behar, and suddenly 
appeared before the city of Nudiah.” The march was so swift and 
rapid that only seventeen of his horsemen could keep pace with 
him, who entered the gate unsuspectingly and were taken to be 
dealers in horse by the gate-keepers. Entering the inner palace, 
he surprised the inmates and began slaughter. The king was at 
his dining table and took a boat by the back door of his palace. 
“When the whole army arrived and the city round about had been 
taken possession of, he there took up his quarters ; and Rai got 
away towards Sankwat and Bang and there the period of his reign 

shortly afterwards came to a termination After Bakt-yar 

possessed himself of that territory he left the city of Nudiah in 
desolation and the place which is now Eakhnwati he made the seat 
of government.” 


1. IHQ, V, pp. 133-5 


2. See Appendix C. 
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A controversy has been laised whether Nadia was the capital 
of the Senas. Whetliei the capital or not it is clear from Minhaj 
that it was a seat of government’ of Taksmanasena, and there 
is nothing impiobable m the fact that like Vikramapura and 
DaksmanavatT, Nadia was another headquarter of the Senas. The 
evidence to identify Vijayapura, a city founded b} T Vijayasena, with 
Nndiah of Minliai is stronger than that to identify it with the 
place of that name, near the fmdspot of the Deopara prasasti m 
the Rajsliahi district, because ‘Pavanadutam’ places it in Stihnia- 
desa on the other side of the Ganges. 1 

The above account of the sack and laid of Nadia seems to be 
true in broad outline, though tlieie might be some exaggeration 
in matteis of details, and it does not reflect much credit on the 
administration of Taksmanaseua, as the Muslim army could come 
from Ihliai to Bengal unnoticed and unopposed. It apears that 
it was a sm pi i so attack and every one was unpiepaied for it and 
bewildeied and pit //Jed by its suddenness. Judged by its results, 
the raid of the daring Muslim general was eminently successful. 
The Sena power collapsed in western and noithern Bengal and 
Minhai does not mention of any effective opposition in his match 
to Taksmanavatl and Devlkot. 

According to the Ain-i-AkbaiV Lakhau Sen was succeeded by 
his son Madhu Sen who luled foi 10 years. Saduktikarnamrta 
refers to a veise of Madhavasena. Madhu Sen’s rule is known 
only from Abul Fazal whose account of the Hindu kings cannot 
be alwavs relied upon, if it is not corroborated from other evi- 
dence. 7 Two sons of Taksnianasena, Visvarupasena and Ke^avasena, 
who ruled after linn, are known from their own recoids 4 and the 
known pounds ol their reigns are 17 } v ears. 

1 C, Chakia\ aitli, PaAanaduiam, Intro p. S 

2 Vol, II p. 14G 

3. Accoidmg to Mi. N N Vasu one coppei-plate of Madhava Sena 
has been found m LheAlmoia district and the reference given is 'Kumaon’ 
by Atkinson, p 519. But as I cannot verify this, nothing can be said 
definitely on this point- 4 IB, No XIII, XIV, XV 
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It is therefore almost certain that ioi the fust quarter ol the 
13th ceil tiny these two Sena kings could hold themselves against 
Muslim aggression. Both of them assumed the pioud title of 
Gaudesvara and the epithet “GargaAkn airnn a\ a-pi ala> a-kfila- 
rudra” has been applied to them. This does not seem to be an 
empty boast and both the brothers boast that they were dread to 
the Yavanas and it seems that they successfully repulsed some 
Muslim invasions. 

The author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasni did not directly record any 
invasion of east Bengal by the Muslim governois and ruleis of 
Eaknauti, but that there were seveial such attempts is cleai from 
some incidental leferences by Minimi. It is therefore quite 
possible that there had been some othei attempts to c mquer 
Bang, which were not recorded at all. Gnasuddin was the 
independent ruler of Eaksmnavatl ( 121 1-1 22b A. I).). The mlers 
of Jajnagar, Tirhut, Kamaiupa and Bang/ \ aid tnbute to him. 
Just before the end of his reign, he is said to have invaded Kama- 
rupa and Vanga. Natural conclusion seems to lie that there 
was previously an invasion against these two coimtues, and because 
they refused to pay tiibute to the Muslim rulei, another expedi- 
tion was undertaken against them. It is c'eai from the account of 
Minhaj that before Giyasuddm could achieve anything substan- 
tial, he had to return on account of the usurpation of Eaksmnavatl 
by Nasiruddin. Next reference to the invasion of east Bengal is 
made in connection with the rule of Malik Safuddin who sent 
some elephants to the court of Delhi which were captured in 
Bang"' ( 1231-33 A. D. ). It is not known who was the ruling Sena 
king at this tune. Abul Fazal mentions a king of the name of 
Sutasena or Sadasena. Two princes of the Sena dynasty, Stiryasena 
and Purus ottamaseiia, are known fiom the SaliiU a Parisat plate 
of Visvarupasena, and it is quite probable that Suraseua of Abul 
Fazal is Suryaseiia of this plate. Another invasion of east Bengal 

1. Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp 587-5SS 

2. Ibid., p. 732 
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took place in the reign of Ijjuddin Balban 1 in or about 1258 A. D. 
Minhaj finished bis account m 1259 A. D. and makes the state- 
ment that at that time the descendants of Dak?mai?asena were ruling 
in eastern Bengal.’ 

Another Hindu king is known from the Adavadi plate 3 of 
Dasaiathadeva and Danujamadhava was his viruda. He may be 
identified with Raja Danujah of Zia-ud-din Barni, 4 who describes 
him as king of Sonargaon. According to the genealogical book of 
Haiimisra, he flouiished after the Sena rule. 4 When Delhi Sultan 
Giyasuddin Balban came to supress the rebellion of the Bengal 
govemoi Tughril Khan, an agreement was reached between the 
Delhi Sultan and this Hindu king of Sonargaon to the effect that the 
latter would prevent the escape of Tughril Khan by water. The Muslim 
occupation of eastern Bengal must have been completed by the close 
of the 1 3th centtnyf 

It cannot be properly ascertained whether the extreme eas- 
tern districts like Noakhali and Chittagong were included in the 
Bala and Sena kingdoms. No evidence has yet been discovered 
to prove the extension of the Sena power in the Chittagong divi- 
sion. The Mamamati plate 4 speaks of the existence of an independent 
kingdom in Patfikera which is a pargana in modern Tippera. 
The name of the king is Harikaladeva whose viruda is Ranavah- 
kamalla and he came to the throne in m 1203-4 A. D. If he was 
the first king of this fatuity and this principality was included 
in the Sena kingdom, it seems that with the fall of the Senas in 
Gauda an independent kingdom arose in eastern Bengal. Even within 
the lifetime of Eaksmanasena a Pala family from Ayodhya settled in 
Khacli ( in the Sunderbans ), and it seems from the Sunderban 

1 Ibid., pp, 709-70 

2, Ibid , pp. 55S 715 

3. IB , p 1S1 

4 Elliot, Ilistoiy of India vol, III. p. 116 

5 Bhaiatvaisa, 1332, B, S. pp 7S-S1 

6, BI. vol. II. pp. 93 14 

7. IHO. IX. p. 2S2 
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plate 1 of Dommouapala that this king set at naught the Sena 
authority in' that locality and assumed an attitude of independence 
by 1196 A. D. Another Hindu kingdom was founded about this 
time. It is known from the Chittagong plate of Damodara' who 
was ruling in 1243 A. 13.. His earliest known ancestor is Pimiso- 
ttoma whose son was Madluisndana The title nrpa occurs before 
his name and it may be that the lise ol the family to political 
power began from him. His son was \ asudeva whose son Damo- 
dara assumed the proud title <c sakala-bhiipati-cakiavartl. ’ Nothing 
more is known of these kingdoms. 

The conquest of lioith-wesLem Bengal by the Muslims and 
the maintenance of independence by eastern Bengal in spite of 
the repeated attempts of the Muslims to conquer it suggest one 
important conclusion. A sudden cavalry raid was sufficient to 
break the power of the Sena kings in north-western Bengal and 
the whole of it passed into Muslim hands within a short time. 
But the physical features of eastern Bengal prevented such an 
eventuality. It is the country of big rivers and hence cavaliv 
was practically useless. Here for a permanent conquest the naval 
power was the most important factor. A raid might have been 
carried on in a certain part but it could not produce a lasting 
effect. The seeking of the help of Danujamadhava by Sultan 
Giyasuddin Balban to prevent the escape of the rebellions gover- 
nor Tughril Khan by boat clearly illustrates the weakness of 
the power in eastern Bengal — a power strong in every other respect 
excepting the navy. This also accounts for the reason why the 
descendants of Laksmanasena fought the Muslims from east Bengal 
and why this part of the country could resist Muslim attacks 
for about a century*, while the great kingdoms of northern India 
succumbed to Muslim attacks quickly. Before the filial conquest 
of eastern Bengal, the Muslims must have realised the difficulty 
and perhaps built a navy" equal to the occasion. 

1. IHQ., X, p, 321 ; IC, I, p 679, 2 IB., No. XVII 
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Appendix B 


Our study of the Sena history is 
chronology : — 

Probable 


based on the following 
Known reign-perioiod 


Samantasena 

Hemantasena 

Yijayasena c. 1097-1 159 A. D. 62 years. 

Vallalabsena 1159-1 178 A. D. 19 years. 

Laksmansena c. 1178-1205 A. D. 27 years, 

Kesavasena ... ... .. 3 years. 

Yisvaiupasena 14 years 


This chi onology satisfies (1) the statement in Dan as a gar a 
that it was finished by Yallalasena m 1091 S. E*, (2) the date 1082 
S. IT lefened to in some Mss. of Adbhuta^figara as the initial date 
of Yallalasena's reign, and (o) the date 1127 S. E. as the 27th year 
(Ras-aikaviiiisabdc) / of Eaksmanasena’s reign mentioned in Sadukti- 
karnniiirta. This also satisfies the contempoianeity of Yijayasena and 
N'tnyadeva of Mitlnlfi ( c. 1097-1150 A. D. ) and Raghava of Kalinga 
( c. 1 156 A, I) ) and also the astronomical data. 3 This is also in 
accord with the evidence of theTabaqati-i-Nasiri that Eaksnianasena 
was defeated by Bakht-var between 1193 and 1205 A. D.. 


Appendix C 

The Eaksnianasena Era. 

The origin of the Eaksnianasena Era abbreviated as Ea 
Sam is a matter of controversy among scholars. That it was 
counted at first fiom 2 1 19-20 ( October to October ) is perhaps to 
be accepted after what Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has written on the 
subject." Kielliorn verified six dates of Ea Sam and came to the 

1 IHQ. HE p. ISS 
2. EP. Vol.XXI, pp. 211 ff. 


3. JBORS., XX, p. 20. 
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conclusion that they work out satisfactorily, if the initial year was 

the Raitikddi Such I of the expired vSaka \ ear 1041, with the 

Amanta scheme ot lunai fortnight = the 7th October, A. D. 1119, 

and it is supported by a statement ot Abul Fa/1 in the Akbarnama/ 

But the initial year of La Sam, as it is still used in the almanacs 

of Mithila, falls on the Both Jaimaiy, A. I). 1 P>8 . Mr. P. N. Misra 

veiifiied 12 elates and came to the conclusion that 4 dates work out 

satisfactorily with Kielhorn’s or Mithila almanac epochs, while 

the remaining dates woik out satisfactorily with the latter/' Mr. 

Jayaswal says that up to a ceitain period the dating was on the 

basis of the era commencing in 1119-20 A. I)., but after the Muslim 

conquest of Tirhul the Fasli Eia, a limai leckomng, w as pi omul- 

gated at the time of Akbar. La Sam iceeived iiont that time a 

lunar ( instead of the eaihei Juni-solar ) calculation and hence the 

difference in the initial \ear of the eaihei dates and of the later 

dates. Mr. Jayaswal quotes a passage hom a MS. hi the possession 

of Pandit Ganga Nath Misia, aeeoiding to which a fixed figure is 

deducted from the current year to obtain La Sam, as w r ell as fixed 

/ 

figuies are deducted to obtain Saka and Ytkrauia >eais. 

If the initial date of La Sam is thus settled, its origin is far 
from being so. Discussing the subject, Dr. H. C. Roy Chowclhury 
writes that its oiigin is to be sought iiTthe Sena d\ nasty of Pith! 
and not in the Sena dynasty of Bengal, because it was never used by 
the Senas of Bengal and its eailiest use wns confined to Bihar 
where there is epigraphic evidence of the existence of a line of 
Sena kings who actually used the era."’ Theie aie two epigraphs 
of Asokavalla known as Bodh-Gaya inscriptions* and another of 
Jayasena found at Janibigha/' a place close to Bodh Gaya, and the 
dates of these three epigraphs are expressed as follows : — 

I, Silmal-Lakhvana ( Ksniana ) Senasya-allta-rajye, S. 51. 

1. IA.. 1890, pi, 2 JASB , 1926, p. 373 

3. Sir Asutosli Jubilee Volume, Onentalia, pt, 2 p 1, 

4. Cunningham, Mahabodlii, p 78. pi. XXVII A ; and JASB , V, p. 951, 
pi. XXX. 

5. JBORS., IV, p. 273, 
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II. vSiimalT v aksmanasenadevapadMiam-alIta-rajye, S. 74. 

III. Paksmaiiascnasya-aUla-ilj} a, S. S3. 

The nnifoi in maimer of the expression of these three dates in 
the lecoids oi two kings of Pith! shows that they refer clearly to 
the post-i eynal > tan of a king or an era. Calculating these dates 
according to Pa Sam, Dr. Roy Chowdhiny says that the king whose 
reign was a thing of the past in the veai 51 (1170 A. I).) cannot be 
identified with Pakunanasena of Bengal who ruled m the last 
quaiter of the twelfth century. Theiefore he concludes, Tf the 
founder of Paksmanasena Era was not identical with Paksmansena 
of Bengal, he must have been the founder of the Sena dynasty of 
ID i hi/ But Di. Ro> Chowdhury does not mention any king of 
PI fill ol the name of Paksmansena. 

So lar as we know, Tfnanatha speaks of two Pavasenas.^ 
Oi anting that Tai aiialha's chronology and genealogy of the kings of 
Magadlm and Bengal aielault\,il is to be noticed that Pavasena, the 
predecessoi of Bndhasena, PPmLasena, and Piatltasena, is contem- 
poi ancons with the Muslim invasion of Bihar and Bengal, and 
Trnanritha places him after the Senas of Bengal. If it is to be 
accepted that this Pavasena was king of Pith! and was the founder 
of Pa Sam m 1119 A. D., the leeording of the epigraphs of the time 
of Ja\asena (one of the Sena kings of Filhi) in the year 83 of this 
era and also of Asokavalla in the yeais 51 and 73 shows that Pi till 
was in the possession of these kings from 1119 A. D. to the close of 
the twelfth century. As legards the coriect location of Flfchp Mr. 
H. Panday who edited the Janibiglia inscription writes that ‘our 
record proves that the sites of the village Janibigha and also Bodh- 
Gaya were included in the count iv called Pithv As such it appears 
to have been the name given to the southern portion of Magadha at 
least about this time, probably on account of its association with 
Yajrasana/ 

The history of Pith! in the 11th and 12th centuries is known 
from contemporary records. It is known from the Saranath inscrip- 

1 I A , 1S75, p. 360. 2 JBORS., 19 IS, p. 273 
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tion of KumaradevE that Plthx was ruled by Yallabaharaja and his 
son Devaraksita of the Chikkoie family about the middle of the 
11th century. Devaraksita was defeated by Mathanadeva, maternal 
uncle of Ramapala. The chief of Pith! who helped Ramapala m his 
Kaivarta war was Bhlmayasa. The Ga>a stone inscription of 
Govindapala’ is dated in the 12th V. E* = 1 175 A.D., that year being 
the “gatarajya caturddasa samvatsara ,, of Govindapala. The affix 
Pala 3 the Buddhist title Paramasaugata and the title Gaudesvaia 
raise a strong presumption that he belonged to the Pala dynasty. 
Whether Govindapala was a king of the Pala dynasty or not, the 
Gaya stone inscription clearly proves that he ruled m Ga\a and in 
its vicinities about the middle of the twelfth centiny. R. D. Baner- 
jee assumes'’ with a tolerable degree of certainty that Govindapala 
ruled a portion, probably the eastern one, of Magadha. The Jam- 
nagar Image inscription of PalapakY also goes to show that some 
portion of Magadha was under the rule of this king. The known 
period of his reign is 35 years and he should be placed before 
Govindapala or more probably after him. The evidence 
of the Ramacarita, Gaya stone inscription and the Jayanagar 
inscription tends to show that Magadha was m the 11th 
and 1 2th centuries under the possession of the Palas or under the 
kings whose names end in Palas. The Senas of Plfclrl could not 
possibly rule centemporaneously in the same locality with the Palas. 
In all reasonableness, therefore, the Senas of Pitln should be placed 
towards the very close of the 12th century or after that. This 
is in complete agreement with what we know from Taranatha, 
according to whom Ravasena, the predecessor of Budhasena, 
Haritasena, and Pratltasena, is contemporaneous with the Muslim 
invasion of Bihar and the Tibetan historian placed him after the 
Senas of Bengal. Or, even if it be granted that the Senas of Pith! 
ruled in the 12th century from 1119 A. D., it must be admitted that 


1. El , IX, pp, 324-27. 

2. The Palas of Bengal, pi. XXVIII. 

3. Ibid,, p. 109. 


4. JBORS , XIV. pp 489 ff. 
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the}’' were local rulers, as the Gaya inscription of 1175 A. D. shows 
the control of Govindapala over Plthl. 

Four inscriptions of Asokavalla have come to light, and R. D. 
Banerjee has shown that Asokavallas of the four epigraphs are 
identical . 1 2 * The inscription in the walls of the Surra temple near 
Visnupada at Gaya is dated in the year 1813 of the Nirvana Era. 
Fleet has shown that this date agrees well with Wednesday, first 
October, A.D. 1270/ It has been pointed out by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
that there are reasons to believe that Asokavalla flourished about 
1270 A. D., and naturally the dates in the Bodh-Gaya inscript- 
ions ( and also in Janibigha nisei iption ) would be taken as counted 
from the cessation of the reign of Eaksmanasena, that event itself 
being placed towards the end of the twelfth century, and £ atlta 
rajya’ 51 may easily be taken to mean that 50 or 51 years 
had elapsed since ‘atltarajya’ or the cessation of the reign/ It is 
quite natural that the Hindus or Buddhists were unwilling to refer 
to the ‘pravardhamana-vijava Tajya’ of the Muslims who were alien 
in culture and newcomers and who of late destroyed their temples 
or monasteries. Therefore the records of this time were dated by 
referring to the expired years ot an Indian king. 

Now the question is who is Eaksmanasena from the cessation 
of whose reign or fall these records were dated ? Is he the famous 
Eaksmanasena of Bengal or Lavasena of Taranatha, predecessor 
of Budhasena ? 

The existence of Eavasna rests on the sole authority of 
Taranatha It is not known where he actually ruled and what was 
his relation with Budhasena. An era is generally associated with 
the name of a great king. Traditions from different sources associate 
this era with the Sena dynasty of Bengal According to Taranatha, 4 
it was counted from the time of Hemantasena, and Abul Fazk 
associates it with Eaksmanasena. That he was a great king and 

1. JASB , 1913, pp 271 ff 

2. JR AS , 1909, pp, 323 ff. 3 JASB, 1221, p 13 

4. JASB,, 1935, p, 48. 5 IA„ 1890, p, 1, 

14 
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that his fame spread far and wide aie evident from his own records 
and from the testimony of Mmhaj who says that Rai Laksmania 
was a great Rai. An MS. of the Yisnu Puiana written by Paksadhara 
Misra is dated in the past year 345 of the king Laksmansena of 
GaucW. So far as we know, the Senas ot Pith! were never called 
kings of Ganda and perhaps they cannot lie called so. 

If this era is to be associated nith a Sena king of Bengal, it 
is better to do so with the king who.se name and whose stamp 
of personality it perhaps bears. It cannot be maintained that Laks- 
manasena of Bengal started a new era m 1119 A.D.y commemorat- 
ing his accession, because the evidence of Panasagara, Adbhnta- 
sagara, Saduktikarnamrta, and Tabaqati-Nasm is conclusive on 
this point. No record dated distinctly in La Sam ( as opposed to 
atltarajye, viliasta-rajye, etc.) can be placed in the twelfth century* 
The earliest known document dated m this eia is the colophon of 
an MS. belonging to the Darbar Li hi ary of Nepal and the date is 
La Sam 91 Caitra Vadi Gurau A.D., i.e, 1310. Is it then improbable 
that this era became cunent after the death of Laksmanasena ? 
We have got at least one instance of an era of this period which 
was associated with the name of a king after his death. The 
Vallall San or Parganati Sail was cui rent in Bengal even less than 
two hundred years ago. After a careful examination of all available 
data Dr. N. K. BhattasalY has come to the conclusion that it began 
on the 28th September, A.D. 1202. It is significant that in two 
records this era is clearly called Vallall San. In any case, VallSla* 
sena’s rule cannot be pushed so late as 1202 A.D., Vallalasena has 

1. JASB., 1926, p 373, Refened to by Mr. P, N Misra 

2. R. D Banerjee (JASB, 1918, pp 271 ff.) contended that tlie Dacca 
Candi Image inscription was dated in La Sam Mr N. G. Majumdar who also 
maintained that Laksmanasena started this eia (LA , 1919, p 171) admited that 
"it is by no means the only conclusion dedneible from the expiession Srimal- 
Laksmanasenadevasya Samvat 3 It can also mean simply in the 3rd regnal 
year of the king without necessarily having any reference to the era started by 
him." 

3. IA., 1923, pp, 314ff. 
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a unique place in the social history of Bengal and the popular 

imagination has perhaps associated this era with his name which 
in all probability marks the fall or teimination of Laksmanasena’s 
rule. Laksmanasena \vas undoubtedly one of the last great Hindu 
kings of northern India and the Senas of Bengal had important 
political relations with Bihar. It is not unfair to infer that the 
people of Bihar dated their records by associating them with a 
great Hindu king with whom they had some connection. The 
erection of pillars of victory at Kasi and Allahabad suggests 
that Laksmanasena had some hold over Bihar too. They did not find 
it difficult to make the year 1119 A.D. the initial year of this era. 
This may be the date when the Senas under Yijayasena for the first 
time came into conflict with Nanyadeva of Mithila or more pro- 
bably the date of the birth of Laksmanasena Minhaj says that 
Laksmanasena was m his eightieth year at the time of Baktyar’s 
invasion of Bengal. Laksmanasena did not possibly rule for 80 
years but might have been 80 years old at that time. 


Appendix D 

Some Doubtful Invasions of Bengal 

It is a well-known fact that the composers of royal prasastis 
described the conquests and achievments of their royal patrons in 
glowing and very exaggerated teims. Some inscriptions record 
invasions af Anga, Vahga and Kalihga by some petty kings who, it 
seems, could not have undertaken any expedition to these distant 
countries on their own accounts, nor does it seem that they accom- 
panied any powerful king in his victorious expedition. Therefore 
it is natural that doubts should be expressed about these exaggera- 
ted descriptions of the court-poets. Our doubts are further con- 
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firmed by the fact that the statement of the conquest of Anga, 
Vang a and Kalniga was sometimes used as a poetic ornamentation. 
Thus it is claimed in the inscnptions of the Yi]a> anagaia king 
Krsnaraya that the tillers of Anga, Vanga and Kahnga waited upon 
Vijayauagara kings. 7 It needs liaidlv be ^aui that it was paicti- 
cally impossible for a Ypayanagaia king to liohl any sway over 
Anga, Vaiiga and Kalniga in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Again, it is stated in the Chitrogadh' Stone inscription dated in V.S. 
1485 that the king Mokala of JNIewad subdued the Aligns, Kama- 
rupas and Vaiigas. These should be regaided as vague and general 
statements. 

The Pithapuram Pillai inscription'’ of Prtlnvlsvara dated 
in S. E. 1082 lecords that Malla I of Dhandapura, son of Klrtivar- 
man II, subdued the Gangas Kaluigas, Ynngas and Magadhas. The 
rulers of this family were chiefs of Adanadu. The fifth descen- 
dant of Malla I, Kulyavarman II, was a contemporary of the 
Eastern Calukya king Vikramadiva ( 1015-22 A I). ), and Malla 
may be roughly assigned to the hist half of the 10th centuiy A.D.. 
He might have accompanied a Rastraknla monarch. Otli ei wise 
the subjection of these countries by this chief seems to be a hollow 
statement. 

The Eastern Calukya king Knlottiuiga ( c. 1070-86 A. D. ) 
is said to have invaded about 45 countries 7 * among which the 
names of Vanga and Vangalas also appear The Kalacuri king 
Vijjana of Kalvana pretended to conquer Pahdva, Cola and Vanga/ 
Again, his son Sankamadeva’s exploits are said to have extended 
over Gatida, Turuskas, Simhala, Cola, Magadha and Malaya. One 
of his known date is 1186 A. D., that year being the fifth year of 
his reign/' It is said that Udayaraja, son of Soccharaja, conquered 


1 EI., vix, p. 132 , xiv, p 170 

2 Ibid, ii, p 439 

3 Ibid IV, p, 32 

4, ia , IX, pp. 33ff 
6 Ibid, v, p, do 


5, ia , iv, p. 275 
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Cola, Gauda and Karnata. 1 2 3 He belonged to the Bhinmal Paramara 
branch and is to be placed before 1161^ A.D.. Kalacurya Bhillama 
( one of whose inscriptions is dated in 1189 A. D. ) is said to have 
been “a severe pain in the head of the Malavas, a thunderbolt to 
that mountain Varalas, a lion to the tall elephants of Kalihgas, the 
roar of a cloud to the flocks of those swans of Gurjaras, Colas, 
Gaudas and Pancalas, Kala to the brilliant kings of Angas, Vangas 
and Nepalas.” 0 It is not known from any other source that in the 
last half of the 12th century any king of Kuntala was so power- 
ful as to defeat all these kings. Curiously enough, m the inscription 
of his son Jaitugi no victory is ascribed to the father, but Jaitugi 
himself is said to have conquered the Gurjaras, Pandyas, Colas, 
Latas, Gaudas, and some of his officers are said to have invaded 
Malavas, Kalihgas, Turuskas and Nepalas. 4 All these exaggerated 
statements of both the father and the son cannot be taken as 
historical facts. Two more kings of Kuntala, Bijjala and his son 
Soma ( the former is described as the founder of the Kalacurya 
kingdom ), are said to have raided the Colas, Nepalas, Kalihgas, 
Pahcalas and Gurjaras and to have received the homage of the Gau- 
das, Pandyas, Malayalas and Varalas/ It is asserted in the Godag 
inscription 6 of Vlra-Vallava II, dated in 1114 S. E-, that this Hoy- 
sala king frightened the Angas, Kalihgas, Vangas. Magadhas, 
Colas, Malavas, Pandyas, Keralas and Gurjaras. In the Ekamantha 
inscription, 7 dated in 1172 S. E., Ganapatideva claims to have 
defeated Simhana ( a Yadava king ), kings of Kalihga, Data and 
Gauda. It is stated in the Mamadpur inscription 5 of Kanhara, 

1. Bliandarkar’s List No. 312 

2. Dr D. C. Ganguly, History of Paramara Dynasty p 347 

3. BI., XV, p, 33 4. Ibid. V. p. 31 

5. bi., v, p. 257 ; XV, p. 317 

6 Ibid, vi, p. 92 

7. ia , xxi, p. 197 

S. BI., XIX, p. 21 
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dated in 1177 S. E., that his grandfather Siiiihana overcame the 
Gurjaras, Magadha and Gandas. 

In the absence of any corroborative evidence these bold and 
and wide claims should be dismissed as baseless It is quite 
possible that some of these chiefs might have accompanied their 
overlords and gained some victories which in their records ate 
claimed as their own achievements. But it is also true that some 
of them are purely hollow statements. 



CHAPTER VII 


Administrative System 

Central Government 

The form of government was monarchical. The king was 
the apex of the whole system and had the usual imperial titles, 
‘Paramesvara,’ ‘Paramabhattaraka’ and ‘Maharaj^dhiraja’. In the 
Edilptir grant of Kesavasena Asvapati, Gajapati, Narapati 1 are 
also the titles of the king in addition to the usual ones. “Royalty 
is limited to the descendants of one family”, observes merchant 
Sulaiman, “and never goes to another.” This remark appears to 
be quite correct in view of the almost continuous rule of the Palas 
for about four centuries and of the Senas for about one century. 
Force was the only factor by which a dynasty was ousted, as the 
Pglas were. Election was not unknown but very uncommon, A 
king was elected only in extraordinary circumstances. Gopala I, 
the founder of the Pala dynasty, was elected king to escape from 
anarchy ( matsvanyayam-apahiturb). The Rajatarahgim refers to 
the election of Yasakara by the Brahmanas after 939 A, D.. Kalh- 
ana’s remark on this election that to take such a course ( to elect 
a king ) is tantamount to lunacy is instructive. 2 The inscription 
of Ratanpala records the election of BrahmapSla in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Kamarupa. 5 Gopala’s election by the ‘prakrtis’ 

1. In the Gahadavala lecords the kings are given the appellations of 
Asvapati, Narapati, Gajapati, Ginpati and Trisankapati, These teims, accor- 
ding to Dr. R, S. Tnpathi, signify lords of various classes of feudatories, but 
the first three may denote three branches of army ( IHQ 1933. p. 12U Accor- 
ding to Si-yu-ki, however, when there is no paramount monarch, the southern, 
northern and eastern parts of Jambudvlpa ( India ) are respectively supposed 
to be ruled over by four sovereigns called Gajapati, Chatrapati, Asvapati and 
and Narapati ( Beal's Translation Vol. I, p 18, note ) 

g. BK, V, 456 ff 3. JASB, 1S9S, p. 99 
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lias generally been taken as an election by the poeple. 1 * * But ‘pra- 
krti’ is a technical political term meaning principal officers. The 
Sukranlti gives a list of ten ‘prakrtis’ consisting of the chaplain, 
the minister, the judge and so on.' In the Rajatarahginl a group 
of seven officials who elected Jalauka, son and successor of A^oka, 
is called ‘prakrtis. 5 6 '’ The election of Yasakara was made by the 
Brahmanas. It is improbable that there was a general election in 
the 8th century. We are, therefore, inclined to take the view that 
GopSla was placed on the throne by the officers of state. 

It cannot be definitely stated what happened in the case of the 
succession of a minor to the throne. Either a regent or a council 
of regency was perhaps set up. It is also quite possible that 
the gieat officers carried on the of the government in the name 
of the minor king. 

The Queen-Consort’s position was vegy high. She figures third 
in the list of the officers and feudatoiies. Kautilva also placed 
her in the first grade of officers with Mantrin and Puiohita, draw- 
ing 48,000 papas from the state treasury. The actual political 
influence exeicised by the Queen-Consoi t is not known, but it seems 
that as the chief queen her influence was considerable. In the 
Artha^astra the Queen Mother also gets 48,000 panas. What her 
position was is not known. VilasadevI, the Sura princess and 
mother of Vallalasena, performed a religious ceremony and lands 
were granted to the sacrificial priest as daksina. 4 

Yuvaraja — The heir-apparent was perhaps selected during the 
lifetime of the ruling king. Trihhuvanapala and Rajyapala were 
heir-apparents of Dharmapala and Devapala. Most probably these 

1. Gandalekhamala p. 19 fn 2, Banglara Itihasa, p 151 

/ 

2 Sukra Book ii, 196-70 

Samastam pmodha laksanam yam taducyate puiodasca piatinidhih 
piadhanah sacivastatha mantu pradvivakasca pundita sumantrakah amatya 
dtita ityeta rajna piakrtayo dasali 

3 Rajatarangmi, Bk I, 118.20 

6, Haihati plate 
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two princes predeceased their fathers. It is certain that the crown- 
princes had important functions in the government. The above- 
mentioned princes are referred to as the dutakas of the Khalimpur 
and Monghyr grants. It is known from the Ramacarita that 
Ramapala was closeted in discussions with his son Rajyapala 1 who 
was entrusted with the task of government in the old age of the king/ 
Taksmanasena, when a crown prince, invaded Gauda and Kalihga, 
and defeated the king of Kasl/ It has been suggested that Rajaputras 
of the land grants were most probably not the princes of the blood 
royal but the ordinary Rajput soldiers, holding fiefs from the kings 
in return for their military service. 4 Rajaputra figures after Rajhi 
and Ranaka and before Rajamatya, Mahapurohita and Mahasena- 
pati. It is, therefore, reasonable to take Rajaputra to be princes, 
if not the crown princes. Princes sometimes enjoyed land. Kumara 
Saryasena and Puru?ottamasena enjoyed land which was granted by 
them on ceremonial occasions ( on birth-day and on the occasion of 
Uttarayanasamkramana) but these grants were confirmed by a royal 
charter/ 

The status of another officer may be discussed here. Kumara- 
matya and Mahakumaramatya figure in the list of officers but their 
position is not very high. laterally the word means the minister 
of princes. In the Gupta period Kumaramatyas were the governors 
of Kotivar^avisaya. The Basarh seals refer to various classes 
of Kumaramatyas. Mr. R. D. Banerjee divides them into four 
classes according to their ranks 6 : (l) ordinary, (2) equal in rank 
to princes of the royal blood ( Y uvaraj apadiy a) , (3) equal in rank 
to the crown prince ( Srl-Yuvarajabhattaraka-padiya), (4) equal in 
rank to his Majesty (Paramabhattaraka-padiya). The position and 

1. BK. 1.421 

2 ' BK. 4, 1 

3. Madhainagar plate. 

4. JDE XVI, p. 30. Our records do not favour the interpretation 
offered by Dr. Vogel as 'noble man.’ See, Chamba, p. 122 

a* Sahitya Parisat plate of Vrivarupasena. 

6. The Age of Imperial Guptas, Ch. on Administration. 


15 
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status of Kumaramatya and Mahakumaramatya cannot be 
determined in the Pala period, as nothing particular is known of 
them from the records. The term Mahakumaramatya suggests that 
there might have been different classes of Kumaramatyas. 

Rajamatya — Most probably he was ‘Mantrin’ ( the prime 
minister ) of the Artha^astra or Sarvadarsin of the Sukranrti. 
Among the officials proper he figures first, and it goes to signify 
that next to the king he was the most important personage in the 
government. The ancient writers on political science recognised 
the supreme importance of ministers and enjoin that they should 
be very carefully selected. Two great ministerial families who 
served the PaJas are known from their own records. They were 
learned men as well as men of great ability and capacity. It is claimed 
in the Badal Pillar insciiption that Garga made Dharmapala, 
lord of the east, master of all quarters. His son Darbhapani by 
his wisdom and diplomacy made Devapala lord of the earth from 
the Vindhyas to the Himala\ as. This talented minister was held 
in high respect by the king. Darbhapani’s son, Somesvara, was 
dear to the king. By the -wise counsel of Kedarmi.4ra, Somesvara’s 
son, Devapala uprooted the Utkalas, shattered the pride of the 
Hunas and crushed the power of the Dr&vidas and the Gurjjaras. 
Guravamisra, builder of the Badal Pillar, was the minister of 
Ngrayanapala and ‘dutaka’ of the Bhagalpur grant. He was 
eloquent in speech, proficient in Agamas, Tantras, astrology and 
in the Vedas and a fighter in the assembly as well as in the 
field. The Kamauli plates of Vaidyadeva introduce us to another 
line of hereditary ministers whose services to the Palas were of 
great value. Yogadeva was the minister of Vigrahapala III and 
his son Bodhideva was the counsellor of Ramapala. But the most 
successful and ablest minister of the family was Bodhideva’s son 
Vaidyadeva. He was dear to Kumarapala as his own life. He 
put down a rebellion in southern Bengal by winning a naval 
victory and by rapid marches surprised Timgyadeva who raised 
the standard of revolt in Kamarupa. This record cleaily * shows 
that ministers were sometimes capable generals too. Perhaps as a 
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reward foi his service he was appointed ruler of Kamarnpa. Or, 
it may he that Yaidyadeva asserted his independence after the 
death of Kumarapala. In any case his titles, Paramesvara 
ParamabhaUaraka and Maharajadhiraja in his own record indicate 
his pretension to royal dignity. 

In the Kamauli plate it is said that Yogadeva came to office 
through heredity. The Badal prasasti and the Kamauli plates 
would go to indicate that during the time of the Palas hereditary 
ministers were preferred. While speaking of the hereditary mona 
rchy prevalent in India, the merchant Sulaiman writes, “The same 
is the case with families of wazirs, kazis and other high officers. 
They are all hereditary and never changed or altered/’ It seems 
that the principle of heredity was followed in the selection of the 
high officers of state. 

The Edilpur grant of Ke^avasena and the Madanpara grant 
of Visvarupasena are at first passed by the clerk of the Mahasan- 
dhivigraluka who was the minister of peace and war. They are 
then endrosed by the clerk of the Mahamahattaka and finally 
approved by the clerk of his Majesty. Mr. N. G. Majumdar tran- 
slates ‘Mahamattaka' as Prime Minister/ It seems that grants 
passed from the office of the Sandhivigrahika were to be endorsed 
by the office of the Mahamahattaka This goes to show that the 
Prime Minister had some pre-eminence over the Sandhivigrahika 
who was also a minister and high officer. 

Mahspurohita — He is not mentioned in the Pala grants, and 
it may be suggested that this office did not exist under the 
Buddhist Palas. In the Rgvedic time the Purohita used to advise 
the king in all religious matters. In the Maurya and Gupta periods 
Dharmamahamatyas and Vinayasthitisthapakas were ministers of 
morals. The Kalacuris had Dharmapradhana in addition to Maha- 
purohita/ It cannot be exactly determined what was the function 
of the Mahapurohita under the Senas. Undoubtedly his poisition 

l. IB p. 131 

g, JASB, XXXI p. 116 ; Kumbbi plates of Vijayasniilia I, 
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was very high as his tank in the list of officers is next to Raja- 
matya. In the ArthaSastra the sacrificial priest, the spiritual preceptor 
and the Purohita were to get 48,000 panas. Rajapandita/ Rajaguru 3 
and Santivarika' 5 were granted lands on many occasions in the Sena 
period. The Mahapurohita might have superintended royal reli- 
gious establishments. Whether he had some pre-eminence over 
other religious officers of the king cannot be ascertained. 

Mahadharmadhyaksa — He was the chief justice. This post 
was held by very learned men. The famous scholar Halayudha 
was Dharmadhyaska of Laksmanasena. Pandita Gonandana was 
the Dharmadhikara of Vaidyadeva at whose request the Kamauli 
grant was made. 

Mahasandhivigrahika — Minister in charge of war and peace, 
corresponding to the Foreign Secretary of modern times. The 
dutaka of the Sena grants was generally this officer. A verse in the 
Mitaksara on YajKavalkya states that Sandhivigrahika should be the 
drafter of the copper plate charters, and this rule was followed by 
the Senas, as the grants were first issued from his office. This 
responsible office was sometimes held by learned and capable men. 
Famous Bhatta Bhavadeva of the Bhuvanesvara pra^asti was 
the Sandhivigrahika of Harivarmadeva of Eastern Bengal and his 
grandfather Adideva held this post of another un-named king of 
Vanga. Narayanadatta held this post under Laksmanasena and was 
dutaka of four grants of his reign. 

Mahasenapati - Commander-in-chief. In the Artha^astra he 
is a first-grade officer. As the head of the army his influence w r as 

1. In the Sahitya Pansat Plate of Visvarupasena there is a reference to a 
Rajapandita named Mahesvara, Most probably he was a court Pandita. In 
the Sukraniti Pandita is the minister of morality and religion. 

2 Mnrari was the Rajaguru of Vaidyadeva and his son Manoratha com- 
posed the Kamauli giant. 

_ / 

3. Santrvarika is known from the Rampal and Dhulla plate of Sucaudra 

and the Sunderban plate of haksmanasena. Mr, N. G. Majumdar suggests 
that he may be the priest in charge of propitiatory rites Santyagarika was per- 
haps the priest in charge of the room where propitiatory rites are perform^clr 
4 I. 319 20 
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very great. According to Kamandaka 1 * * , the following should be the 
qualifications for this office. He is to be healthy, enduring, self- 
confident, amiable, genet ous, respected, energetic, heroic, valorous, 
of noble family, native of the land and of commanding personal it} T . 
He is to be an expert in the use of four-fold forces. “He should be 
familiar with the movement of informants and recon noiterers, 
skilful and competent to manage the whole force, read the minds of 
others including those of animals, know the routes to march 
through, not be dismayed by the lack of food, or drink, or by 
inclement weather, who can sow dissensions among the enemy’s 
army, who is capable of protecting his camp and is equal to the 
occasion and who takes to work regaidless of consequences but with 
full hopes of fruition of his labours.” 

Mahamudradhikrta, Antaranga-Vrhaduparika and Mahaks- 
patalika. These three officers are mentioned always jointly, and it 
seems that they are connected with finances and revenue adminis- 
tration. Kautilya’s Mudradhyaksa is the .superintendent of pass- 
ports and a minor officer. Dr. R. G. Basak takes him to be the 
keeper of Royal SeaF. But the reasonable view seems to be to take 
Mahamudradhikrta as the officer in charge of Treasury and 
Currency. His functions might have been like those of the Sanni- 
dhata of the Artha^astra 5 

There is much misconception about the term Antaranga- 
Vrhaduparika. Dr. R. G. Basak 4 translates it as “Chief-Privy 
councillor", and Dr. 1ST. K. Bhattasali as “of the intimate class of 
servants/ It has been suggested by some 6 that he should be taken 
as the royal physician because in Sivadasa's commentary on 


1. Ch XVIII. 26-42. 

2 EL XII, p. 37. 

8, Artha&astra Book II. 4. El. XII, p. 37. 

5. Ibid. Vol XVI11, p. 76ff 

6. JDIv. XVI. p. 33 ; 1C. Vol 1, p, 6S4 ; Again, some have suggested 
that antarahgavrhaduparika is the head of spies, see chapter on administration^ 

Dhakara Itihasa 

* 
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Cakrapanidatta the word antarahga has been used in a technical 
sense to signify the royal physician. But this explanation does not 
seem to be appropriate in view of the fact that this officer figures 
between Mahamudradhikrta and Mahaksapatalika, who are un- 
doubtedly two officers of the finance department. In the Gugrahati 
plate of Samacaradeva* Antaranga-uparika and Suvarnavithyadhikrta 
Jlvadatta was the governor of Varakamandala. It is highly im- 
probable that a physician should hold the office of a governor. 
Dr. Bhattasali translates ‘suvarnavithyadhikrta’ as the master of the 
bullion market but suggests that the real title may have been master 
of the Mint or Treasury. This unmistakably shows his connection 
with the levenue administration. Equally xmacceptable is the 
suggestion of Mr. G. P. Sarkar that by the term antaranga-vrhadupa- 
rika two officers are meant because it is the epithet of Jlvadatta in 
the Gugrahati plate But it is most likely, as it has been suggested 
by the same writer, that Vrhaduparika must be some higher 
official who perhaps used to superintend the subordinate uparikas 
who are, according to Buhler s explanation on uparikara, fiscal 
officers/ Now what does the word ‘antarahga’ signify ? Antarahga 
literally means ‘intimate,’ ‘dear, ‘of one’s own/ It may be sugges- 
ted that this officer was also in charge of crown land and property. 
Thus this officer seems to have double functions, viz., to superin- 
tend the work of the subordinate uparikas and to look after crown 
property. His work may be equated to that of Samaharta of the 
Artha^astra. 

Mahaksapatalika was the head of ths Record office. Mr. 
Monahan 1 2 3 interprets the word aksapatala both as an accountant's 
office and a general record room and this seems to be correct in 
view of the fact that in the description of his duties in the 


1. El, XVlll, p 76 

2. IA. 1878. p. 66. Additional Vallabhi grants, “Upari, usually spelt 
upri, is a Maratha revenue term which denotes a temporary holder who culti 
vates land in a village, where he does not reside”. 

3. BK. II, Sec. 6. Early History of Bengal— Monahan, 
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Arthasastra he was also an accountant general of the state. 1 2 The 
Belara plate of Bhojavarman was finally approved by Mahaksa- 
patalika. 

Mahapratihara •- He was the great chamberlain. In the 
Mahabharata he is one of the 18 tirthas and in the Arthasastra 
his name occurs in the second grade of officers along with Sama- 
harta and Sannidhata. He is sometimes mentioned in our records 
along with military officers and it may indicate that he was also 
regarded as a military officer. The feudatories and high adminis- 
trative officers w T ere sometimes honoured with this title. In the 
Gunaighar grant of 508 A.D. of Vainyagupta the dutaka of the 
grant had the title Mahapratihara in addition to three other titles 3 
The Rasfcrakuta prince sivaraja who led the vanguard of Ramap^la’s 
army in the Kaivarta war had this title. 3 It may be that there 
were honorary aid de camps of the king (like Maharaja of Kashmir 
and some other native rulers of India). 

Two other high officers seem to have been associated with the 
central administration - Mahasarvadhikrta and Mahakartakrtika, 
though their functions are not known. That Mahasarvadhikrta was 
an important officer is evident from the fact that he is mentioned 4 
in the Rampal plate of Sricandra between Mahaksapatalika and 
Mahapratihara and in the Ramganj plate of Isvaraghosa between 
Mahaksapatalika and Mahasenapati. According to Dr. Monier- 
Williams, this word has been used in the Rajatarangipi in the sense 
of general superintendent. He may be the superintendent of public 
works or superintendent of the state mines and other state indus- 
tries. Mahakartakrtika figures in the Mongyr plate of Devapala 
after Amatya and in the Bhagalput grant of Harayan apal a after 
.Mahapratihara. The meaning of the term cannot be made out, but 


1. Bk. II, 7. 

2. IHQ. 1930. p 40 

3. Ramacarita, Bk I. 47, 

4 Gupta Ins. Vakataka plates, p. 287, HI,, XIV, p. 36 2 1.30. This 
officer is mentioned in these two grants also. 
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it may be that he was an officer of Mahasarvadkikrta's type. 
Another high officer, Pithikavitta, figures after Mahapurohita 
and before Mahadharmadhyaksa in the Belava plate. The meaning 
of the term is not known. The author of the DkakSra Itihasa 
says that Plthika means the main part of an image and takes 
him to be a sculptor. 1 2 But it can hardly be accepted that a sculptor 
should occupy such a high position. Pltha means a religious 
student’s seat, office, a royal seal. As he is mentioned after Maha- 
purohita, he may be taken to be a religious officer. 

The most important question as to who constituted the 
council of ministers is not easy to answer. The fact that in the 
Sunderban plate of Dommanapala the expression ‘saptasaciva' 
has been used perhaps indicates that the miuisteis were seven in 
number in the Sena period in normal circumstances. The Sena 
inscriptions are unifoim in describing the list of officers and there- 
fore it may be inferred that seven high officers proper who figure 
first in the list formed the ministry. In normal circumstances 
the ministry then seems to have consisted of Rajamatya, Maha- 
purohita, Mahadharmadhyaksa, Mah^sandhivigrahika, Mahasena- 
pati, Mahamudradhikrta and Antarangavrhaduparika. The 
evidence of the Ramacarita is conclusive of the fact that on impor- 
tant and urgent matters the ministers were consulted. It is said 
that Ramapala was always closeted with the ministers in deciding 
the course of action to be taken against the revolting Kaivarta 
chief/ 

Another important point may be discussed here. All the 
officers mentioned above have the affix ‘rnaha' attached to their 
designation, and therefore the question may be raised whether they 
had under-secretaries under them like modem Under-Secretary 
for Foreign affairs and Under-Secretary of State for India, etc. 
It is certain that these high officers had separate departments and 
offices of their own, as we have most of the Sena grants passed 


1. Dhakaia Itihasa by J M. Roy. p. 489, 

2, Ramacarita 1/42. 
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and endorsed by the clerks of Mahasandhivigrahika, of Mahama- 
hattaka and of the Majesty. The Belava plate was issued from 
the office of Mahaksapatalika. Narayanadatta, who was the dfitaka 
of the four grants of Eaksmanasena, had the designation of Sandhi- 
vigrahika, while those grants were issued from the office of Maha- 
sandhivigrahika. It may be then reasonably inferred that Maha- 
sandhivigrahika had at least one Saudhivigrahika under him. The 
same may hold good of other high officers who have ‘maha’ affixed 
to their official designation. 

Ambassadors and Messengers 

The mention of four classes of ambassadors and messengers 
in the Pala records indicates that there were perhaps different ranks 
and gradations. Kantilya gives different names to the envoys 
according to their rank and the work entrusted to them was in 
accordance with their status. In the Arthasastra the first in rank 
enjoyed the status of a minister and is called Ni£nstarthah. Then 
next comes Parimitartha who has the same qualifications less by 
one quarter and is an agent entrusted with a definite mission. The 
last one is Sasanaharah who has the same qualification less by 
one-half and is a conveyer of royal writs. It must be observed 
that the envoys of the Arthasastra have to do much of the spying 
work in the country where he was sent. The envoys of the 
different ranks of the Arthasastra can very well be compared with 
the regular order of rank and precedence of envoys established by 
the congress of Vienna in 1815 

(a) Ambassadors— represented the person and dignity of 
their sovereigns as well as their affairs. 

(b) Envoys, Ministers Plenipotentiary and others accredited 
to sovereigns. 

(c) Charges d ’ Affairs , accredited nor to sovereigns, but to 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

It cannot be definitely said whether there was a regular 
gradation of envoys in the Pala period but the mention of four 
classes suggests so. 

16 
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(1) Duta— He was perhaps highest m rank and represented 
the sovereign in foreign courts. 

(2) Khola— The term cannot be propeily explained. In the 
dictionaries we have one meaning. (Khola- -Gamyarthe vikalpe). 
As he is mentioned alwaj s along with Duta, it is very likely that 
his function was also that of an envoy. 

(3) Gamagamika — He was perhaps the messenger from the 
central court to the provinces or districts and vice versa . 

(4) Abhittaramana - As the name denotes, he was the carrier 
of urgent messages. 

Besides these, Dutapraisanika figures as an officer. He was 
probably the officer in charge of the messengers, under whose 
direction they were sent in diffeient parts. 

The Palas and Senas had important political relations with 

the neighbouring kings. The Nalanda giant of Devapala proves 

that there was regular intercourse between the Pala empire and 

Indonesia. It is known that Balapti trader a of Suvaruadvlpa, a 
/ 

famous king of the Sailendra dynasty, asked through an ambassador 
( dutakamukhena ) for a giant of four villages for the maintenance 
of a Buddhist monastery from the Pala king and the dutaka of the 
royal grant of this land was Balavarman, governor of Vyaghrata- 
tlmandala, who has been described as the right hand man of 
Devavapala ( daksinahasta iva ). This probably tends to show that 
when the transaction was between two independent monarchs a 
distinguished officer, conversant with court formalities and 
etiquette, was the messenger. 

Territorial divisions and their administration 

The largest territorial division of the Pala and Sena kingdoms 
was Bhukti. In the glorious daj r s of the Palas, their empire 
extended as far as Kanouj in the west and it seems that Tlrabhukti 
( Bhagalpur grant ) and Srlnagarabhukti ( Mongyr and Nalanda 
grants ) were under the direct administration of the Palas, Other 
known Bhuktis of the Pala and Sena kingdoms are Paundravar- 
dhanabhukti, Vardhanianabhukti and Kankagramabhukti. The 
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last one seems to have been formed in the reign of Uaksmanasena 
probably in view of his conquests in the direction of Bihar. All 
Bhnktis were not equal in area. Paundrvardhanabhukti was 
perhaps the largest and compared with it Vardhamanabhukti and 
Kahkagramabhukti were much smaller. 

Bhuktis were divided into Mandalas and Visayas. The relation 
between Mandala and Visaya is not known. In majority of the 
grants Mandala is a sub-division of a Vi say a. But in the Khalimpur 
inscription Maliantaprakasavisaya is a .subdivision of the Vyaghra- 
latlmandala, This discrepancy may be explained by the assumption 
that the term Mandala was given to well-known divisions of the 
country. Uttara-Radha is a well-known division of Radha and in 
the Naihati plate of Vallalasena it is called a Mandala. Our 
assumption is further strengthened by the fact that we have a 
class of feudatories with the title Mahamandalika. In the land 
grant of Mahamandalika Isvaraghosa there is no mention of any 
Bhukli in the description of the land granted and Piyokamandala is 
the highest division of which Gallitipyakvisaya is a subdivision. 
In the Sena grants Varendra, Uttara-Radha, Vyagratatl, Vanga 
have been mentioned as a part of the Bhukti ; Visaya is conspicuous 
by its absence but in the list of officers Visayapati is invariably 
present. It would seem therefore that bigger Mandalas like 
Vyagratatl, Uttara-Radha denote well-known parts of the kingdom 
and these bigger Mandalas were perhaps the highest administrative 
section, next to Bhukti. But ordinarily ( as is the case in most of 

the Pala grants ) Mandalas were subdivisions of the Visayas. 

Smaller Mandalas were divided into Khantjalas and Vlthls 

whose relation is not known. VlthI was divided into ELhatika which 
was again subdivied into Vrtta. Caturaka formed the next sub- 
division which was composed of Gramas. In the Nalanda grant of 
Devapala Gramas were included into Nay a. The lowest subdivision 
was Pataka. It is not to be supposed that all these territorial divisi- 
ons were uniform in every locality. The minute divisons like Khati- 
ka, Vrtta, Caturaka are found in some of the Sena grants and Naya 
as a subdivision is mentioned only in the Nalanda grant of Devapala, 
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The Bhuktipatis were governors of Bhuktis or provinces. In 
the PSla records Bhnktipati does not figuie in the list of officers but 
there is a high officer designated Rajasthanlya-tiparika. Uparika- 
Maharaja was the title of the governor of Paundravardhanabhukti 
during the Gupta period. 1 2 The Rajasthanlya-uparikas were perhaps 
provincial governors repiesenting the clown. As it has already been 
suggested that the term Upaiika is connected with revenue 
administration, it is quite prodable that one of the main duties of the 
governor was the collection of levenues. But they must have 
other administrative duties also. The relation of the Bhuktipati 
with the governor of bigger Mandalas is not known. Balavarman, 
officer in charge of Vyaghiatatlmandala, and described as the 
lig! t hand a man of DevapSla and a man of great military renown, 
was perhaps appointed by the emperor himself. In the sixth 
century the governors of Varakamandala in East Bengal meditated 
on the feet of his Majesty and no mention of Bhukti or Bhuktipati 
is found in thern.^ It is also to he noted that in the Fatidpur 
plates the officers in charge of Varakamandala had also sometimes 
the designation of Uparika which indicates their connection with 
revenue administration. In the Gugraliati plate ( Faridpur 
grant D ) it is specially mentioned that the Yisayapati Pavitraka 
was approved of by Jlvadatta, governoi of Varakamandala. 

Nothing particular is known of the district officers or 
Visayapatis. They figure as minor officers in the Pala and Sena 
records. The Damodarpur plates and the Faridpur grants supply 
sufficient information about the district government and adminis- 
tration that were prevalent in Bengal in the Gupta and post-Gupta 
period. Visayapatis were probably appointed by the Bhuktipati and 
the sanction of the central government was perhaps required. In 
the Damodarpur plates Nos. 1, 2, 5, the Visayapatis meditate on 
The feet of the Bhuktipatis but in the Baigram plate" Kulavrddhi, 


1. El XV, pp, 130 If 

2. Faridpur giants 14 1^10, pp. 193 ff f 
EG XXI, p. 78 
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the district officer, meditates on the feet of his Majesty and the same 
is the case in the Vappaghosavata grant of the time of Jayanaga. In 
the Damodarpttr plates the Visayapatis had the title of Kumarama- 
t} r a or Tat-niyuktaks. The title Samanta in the Vappaghosavata 
grant probably indicates that the Visayapatis were sometimes men of 
military renown or, that feudatories were also appointed as district 
officers. They might have been responsible for the revenues and 
good government of the districts under them. 

The headquarters of the districts were in towns. In important 
cities or districts like Kotivarsa or Pundravaidhana the district 
officer was helped by a board consisting of Nagarasresthi, Svartha- 
vaha,Prathama kulika and Prathama-kayastha,i.e. the guild-president, 
the leading merchant, the leading banker 1 and the leading scribe. 
There is considerable disagreement among scholars about the func- 
tions of this board which constituted the Adhisthanadhikaiana. Dr. 
Ghoshal has rightly pointed out the Act IX of the Mrchchakatika, 
describing the famous trial scene, referring to the king's judges 
(called Adhikaranikas and Adhikaranabhojakas) who were assisted 
by the guild-president and the scribe/ It is to be conceded then that 
in important district headquaiters justice was administered with the 
help of a board in which the important interests of those days were 
represented. Though this board has been mentioned in the land re. 
cords, its relation with other branches of administration (excepting 
judicial) cannot be definitely established from the data at our hand. 
It is important to notice here that the existence of this board has 
not been referred to in the Dhanaidaha, Baigram plates and Damo- 
darpur No. 4 and not also in the Faridpur plates. It is, therefore, 
permissible to hold that such a board existed only in important 
cities or districts. However, its existence in Kotivarsa and Fttndra- 
vardhana points to organised life among the commercial and indus- 
trial classes of those days. How could there be a Fiathama-kulika 


2. Dr. R. G Basak translates Kulika as artisan (following Bhanuji Dlkgita) 
2. Hindu Revenue system , pp 202-3. Various other views held by different 
{scholars are discussed there. 
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and Prathama-kayastha without an organized following or how could 
the community be represented without an organization ? The 
answer to these questions affirms this. That their position and 
influence was felt in the society is proved by their relation with 
the government. The four representatives came to hold their 
position either by their leading position or b} r election. 

In the Dhanaidaha plate and the Damodarpur plate No. 3 
the application from the intending purchaser is received by Grami- 
ka, Astakuladhikarana 1 * , Kutumbhr and named and unnamed 
Brahmanas. In other grants of the Gupta perid in northern 
Bengal the district officer and the office of the district headquarters 
receive the application. In the Damodaipur plates Nos. 3 and 5 
the Prakrtis (subjects) and Kutumbins are informed of the 
transaction. In the Vaigram plate the Kutumbins along with the 
Brahmanas and Samavyavaharins are informed. In the Faridpur 
grants the application for purchase was received and land was 
disposed of by the district office and the Prakrtis headed by 
eighteen leading men of the district (in Grant A) and in other 
three grants by the district office headed by the named chief scribe 3 4 
and leading men of the district, as well as Vyaparins or 
Vyavah&rins/ 1 

It is difficult to say what were the factions of the Mahattaras 


1. Some scholars like to explain the teim A stakuladliikai ana as meaning 
one in charge of supervision of eight families. In Mauu (vxi. 118-19) and the 
Mahabharata (xii 6816-8) the lord of one village would enjoy one Kula of land 
and the lord of ten villages 5 Kulas and so on In the Gupta period A$takuia- 
dhikarana might have been a village officer higher in rank than Gramika and 
enjoyed 8 Kulas of land. 

_ 2. Dr R. G. Basak translated Kutumbins as householders, and Dr. Ghoslial 

as heads of families. 

3, Dr. Ghoshal equates the office of Jye.sthakayastha with that of 
Sheristadar of a modern district. Hindu Revenue system, p, 204, fn 2 ; cf 
Mahakayastha of the Ramganj plote. 

4. Vyaparins and Vyavahaiins are officers carrying on affairs of the state in 
cpnnection with land grants. Ibid. p. 205. fn. 2. 
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ot leading men 7 referred to in the Damodarpur plates and in the 
Faridptir plates. Dr. Ghosal’s suggestion ' 2 to identify the Visaya- 
mahattaras of the Faridpur plates with the Vyaparins and Vyava- 
harins of the same plates B.C.D. cannot be accepted, as in these 
plates the Mahattaras have been mentioned in addition to Vyaparins 
and Vy avail ari n s. Most probably the Mahattaras were men of 
position in the locality. Their representative capacity is perhaps 
to be understood from the Grant A, in which Pralqrtis (people) 
headed by eighteen leading men of the district have been alluded to. 
It cannot be ascertained whether they' were elected representatives 
of the people 01 chosen by the government because of their eminent 
position in the locality. It is further known from the copper plates 
of the Gupta period and the Faridpur plates that before the actual 
sale was made, the record-keepers (pustapalas) would make all 
necessary enquiiies to the titles to the lands concerned and would 
sever the land according to the standard measure of 8x9 reeds 
then prevalent. The Paharpur plate'" specifically refeis to a board 
of recoid-keepers headed by Divakaianaudl. In some cases the 
Brahmanas, leading men and heads of families were informed of the 
transaction possibly to raise objections, if there would have been 
any. 

The above facts unmistakably point to high administrative 
efficiency of the local governments in the Gupta and post-Gupta 
period. Nothing is known of the existence of Adhisthanadhikarana 
and the procedures of the sale of waste land in the Pala and Sena 
periods. Both progress and retrogression are possible in the politi- 
cal system. But it must be observed that the Gupta plates hitherto 
discovered in Bengal ( excepting the Gunaighar plate 4 ) and the 

1. We accept Mr. Pargiter’s inteipretadon of Mahattara as men of 
position ; leading men ; 111 A. 1900, p. 123, ff Dr, Bhattasali suggests that 
Vi§aya-mahattara is to be taken in the sense of Mahattaras in charge of afhairs. 
But “leading men of the district” seems to be a better interpretation. See B)I. 
XVIII, p. 76. 

2. Hindu Revenue system , p. 205. 

3. El- XX, p. 59. 4. IHQ. 1930, p, 40. 
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Fatidpur plates record transaction between the state and the private 
persons who purchased lands for donating them for some meritori- 
ous purpose. The surviving seal-legends of the Visayadhikarana 
go to show that the highest authority concerned were the district 
officers. The Pala and Sena grants are royal bequests and to them 
are attached the seals of their Majesties themselves. The Visa3 r apatis 
figure only as minor officials and it is hardly to be expected that 
the details of the district government are to be found in them. The 
Gunaighar plate of Vainvagupta, dated in 508 A.D., which records 
the grant of land to a Buddhist vihaia by the Emperor himself at 
the request of a dependent chief like that of the Khalimpur plate of 
Dharmapala, does not refer to the local officials connected with the 
execution of the land grants. The same is the case with the 
Vappaghosavata grant of Jayanaga, Tippera grant of Lokanatha 
and the Asratpur plates. 

While emphasising the silence of the grants of our period on 
the detailed local administration, it must be noted that in the Pala 
records Gramika, Gr&mapati, Da^agramika, Mahattaras and others 
appear as local officials. 

Gramika or Gramapati — He is the village headman. His office 
must have been of considerable responsibility. Most probably he 
was responsible for the collection of royal dues of the village under 
his care. In the Arthasatra and Yajhavalkya he had got police 
functions, to keep the village free from thieves. He might have 
tried minor cases too. 

Dasagramika— Officer in charge of ten villages, perhaps 
corresponding to Astakuladhikarana. He was perhaps to supervise 
the work of the Gramikas under him. 

Mahattara— In the Khalimpur plate we find both Mahamaha- 
ttaras and Mahattaras which go to show that there was some 
gradation of these officials or semi-officials. In addition to what has 
already been said of them, it is noted here that in the contemporary 
Rastraktita kingdom in Mahara^fra and southern Guzrat the 
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Mahattaras constituted village assemblies 1 which looked after 
and managed the public works of the villages. We have 
no evidence to show the existence of any village council in Bengal. 
But it may be presumed that they must have held very important 
position in the localities. 

Lekhaka — He is mentioned only in the Ramganj plate. Accor- 
ding to Sukra/ his duty was to keep accounts of income and 
expenditure, to receive and dispose of goods after making entries 
in the registers and to carry on correspondence. In the Cola 
records it was he who wrote the orders of the village assembly.* 

Tada-yuktas and Viniyuktas — Dr. Altekar takes Yuktas or 
Niyuktas and Upa-niyuktas as officers in charge of the clerical 
work connected with the village administration/' If this inter- 
pretation be correct, Tada-yuktas and Vini-yuktas of thePala grants 
and Ramganj plate should be taken to be clerical officers attached 
to various offices. They have been generally mentioned after 
Visayapatis and Uparikas. 

Besides these, we have Ksetrapa, Ksetrapala, Prantapala, 
Tarika, Tarapati and various other unspecified officers who were 
more or less connected with the local government. Their duties 
and functions will be discussed in connection with the departments 
with which they were directly concerned. 

Town administration and guild organisation 

Our records give absolutely no information as to how the 
administration of towns was carried on. Towns there must have 
been many. Ramavatl, Mttdgagiri were the headquarters of the 
Palas, and Vikrampura of the Candras, \armans and Senas. 
The headquarters of the feudatory kings, Bhuktipatis and Visaya- 
patis must have had some special arrangements. Nor do we know 

1. Dr Altekar : Rasfrakutas and their times p. 205. 

2. Sukra. II, 348. 

3. SII. II. Ukkal. No. 10 

4. Dr. Altekar, Op, cit. p, 197. 

17 
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anything definitely about the communal organisations like guilds of 
met chants, of artisans, etc., though they had impoitant corporate 
functions in the Rastrakata empire 1 2 and the Gurjjra-Pratihara and 
Gahadavala kingdoms of Kanouj/ In the Deopara inscription 
of Vijayasena the scribe Sulapani has been described as ‘Vareudra- 
^ilpl-gosthl-cudamani’ and it has been suggested that ‘silpi-gostln 
may be taken to refer to the guild of Varendra artists. But it is 
hazardous to draw any infeience from this expression of whose 
interpretation we cannot be sure." 

Revenue and Expenditure 

Great impoitance was laid on finances by the writers on 
ancient Indian polity and it is also clear from the fact that three 
high officers, Mahamudradhikrta, Antiahga-Vrhadupaiika and 
Mahaksapatalika who were connected with the finance department, 
served the central government. In the P§la records Mahannidra- 
dhikrta and Antarahga-Vrhaduparika are conspicuous by their 
absence but we have got another high officer Mahakartakrta who 
might have been connected with the revenue administration. 

The sources of revenue may be classified under the following 
heads : — 

(1) Regular Taxes. 

(2) Occasional Taxes and Exactions. 

(3) Fines. 

(4) Income from government properties. 

(5) Tribute from feudatories. 

Regular Taxes 

In the Pala grants the regular taxes mentioned by name are — 
(a) Bhaga, (b) Bhoga, (c) Kara, (d) Hiranya. 

(a) Bhaga means the usual grain-share of the king. In the 

1. 'Dr. Altekar, Op. Cit, pp 210, 202. 

2. IHQ. 1933, p. 121. 

3 Mr. N. G. Majvtndar, IB p, 45; he takes _go§thI in the sense of 
‘host’, ‘multitude’. 
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Kalimpur plate of Dharmapala an officer named Sasthadhikrta is 
mentioned, who was most probably in charge of the sixth part of 
royal grain-share and it seems that the grain-share was levied at 
the old rate of the sixth pait of the produce as recommended in the 
Arthasastra and Smytis. 

(b) Bhoga means "the periodical supplies of fruits, firewood, 
flowers and the like, which the villagers had to furnish to the king/’ 
It is interesting to note that in the land grants it is specially said 
that the donee is to have the privilege of the enjoyment of madhuka, 
mango, jackfruit, betelnut and coconut trees. This goes to show 
that the king had some share from their income. This is further 
confirmed by the fact that in the Sahitya Parisat grant of 
Visvarupasena the income derived from the betel-leaf plantations 
is to be enjoyed by the donee. 

(c) Kara means tax in general. In the Arthasastra it has 
been used to mean three kinds of taxes : (i) periodical tax over and 
above the king’s customary grain-share, (2) emergency tax, (3) tax 
upon merchant’s profits. Kara in our period may include taxes 
not specified in the grants which the people had to pay to the 
government. 

(d) Hiranya has been explained generally to mean gold. It 
is always mentioned with Bhagabhogakara. We are inclined to 
accept the meaning proposed by Dr. Ghoshal that it refers to king’s 
share of certain crops paid in cash 1 . 

Land revenue w T as assessed in cash in the Sena period and 
every grant specifically mentions the income derived from the 
lands donated in terms of current coins. The incidence of actual 
taxation cannot be precisely determined at the present state of our 
knowledge, although the Sena grants describe in minute details the 
lands granted. The relation between Bhu-pataka, Drona, Adhaka, 
Unmana/ and Kaka, is not known and also between Purana and 

1. Dr, Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System p. 61. 

2 . In the Sunderban plate of LaLsmanasena it is said that according to 
the standard of 32 cubits -1 unmana, and 1 cnbit-12 angulas. 
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Kapardaka-purana, nor have we any idea about the approximate 
value of Kapardaka-purana * 1 But the reference in the Govinda- 
pura plate of Laksinanaseua that each Drona yielded 15 Puranas 
proves that “standard rates of land assessment were known in this 
period.” It is also cleat from the Saliitva Parisat grant that lands 
having the same area in the same locality were not of equal value as 
income from them varied and it is quite probable that tax on agri- 
cultural land also varied according to its quality and also income 
from it. 

The Gupta plates and the Faridpur plates refer to standard 
measurement of land, astaka-navaka-nalablyam i.e. 8 x 9 reeds. In 
the Pala grants no reference is made to any standard of measure- 
ment. It must be noted that the seven PSla plates that have hitherto 
come to light record the grant of at least a full village with well- 
defined boundaries. It cannot, therefore, be concluded that there 
was no fixed standard of measurement as the occasion perhaps did 
not arise. The grants of the Candras and the Varmans who 
flourished in the 10th and 11th centuries respectively in East Bengal 
“specify the areas of lands gi anted in terms of the current land 
measure.” The Sena grants clearly show that the standard units 
of length were not uniform in every localit.v but different systems 
of measarement in different parts. Four kinds of measurement are 
known from the Sena grants — (l) Samatatiyanala* (?) VrsabhaSan- 
karanala" (3) the Nala curient in VarendrI 4 and (4) the Nala of 56 
cubits/ 

(e) Uparikara - Dr. Altekar suggests that Uparikara is identical 


1 Prof D R Bhandarkar suggests that Kapardakapurana is “Parana 

which is shaped like a Kapardaka 01 cowiie It is a Rupa class of coinage”, 

“A Purana must contain 52 latis of silver’. Carmaicliael Lectures, p,39-4 10. 

2 The Barrackpore giant of Vijaj'asena. 

3 The Naihati plate of Vallalasena and the Anulia plate of Laksmana^ 
seua The standaid was pereliaps named after the name of Vijayasena who 
liad got V 1 vsabasinkara as lus vniida. 

4. Tue Tupandighi plate of Laksmanasena. 

5 The Govmdapur plate of the same king, 
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with Bhogakarad We are inclined to accept the meaning proposed 
by Dr. Ghoshal that it means the tax paid by temporary tenants", 
as in the Bhagalpnr grant Sopaiikara is one of the privileges of the 
donee in addition to the enjoyment of Bhagabhogakra. 

( f ) Caxirodd bar alia - In all land grants one of the privileges of 

the donee is Canroddhaiana. Mr. N. G. Majumdar takes it to mean 

“with police protection'’, whileDr.Ghoshal takes it to mean“with the 

exemption from the police tax'’. It is quite likely that there might 

have been a general police-tax like modern Cattkidari. Other regular 

taxes are not mentioned in the giants but some of them can be 

somewhat ascertained from the list of officers and their functions. 

The mention of Saulkika and Gaulmika indicates that tolls and 

/ 

customs duties weie important sources of revenues. Sulka in the 
Artha^astra stands for duties levied upon articles imported into the 
city, poll dues, duty upon the sale of liquors, customs collected by 
the ferryman, and boundary officers, duty upon mining products, 
duty upon imported salt, duty upon animals intended for slaughter. 
The Tezpur Rock inscription of 829-30 A. D. refers to a legal dis- 
pute in Kamarupa involving a toll-collcetor. s Tarapati and Tanka 
are ferry-men and this perhaps indicates the prevalence of ferry- 
duties in the Pala period. Probably the government regulated 
femes either by state or private boats but it is clear that Tarapati 
and Tarika are royal officers. 4 In the Manahali grant Saunika 5 or 
the superintendent of slaughter house is a royal officer and the 
Prantapala of the Mongyr plate of Devapala may be compared 
with the Autapala of the Artha^astra who is to levy transit 
duties.® Hattapati or the superintendent of markets is a royal officer 
mentioned in the Ramganj plate of Isvarghosa and it is stated in 

1 . Dr Altekar, Raftmkutas and their times, p. 216. 

2. Dr Ghoshal, Op Cit p 210 

3. JBORS 1917. p. 508ff. 

4. In Manu a scale of ferry dues from different classes of goods and 
persons is given. Bk VIII, 404-6. 

6. Suna means slaughter-house. ‘Mamsa vikretari,* Hemacaudra, 

6, Arthasastra, Bk II, 1, 
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the Khalimpiir plate that income from the markets in the donated 
land would he enjoyed by the donee. 

Gaulmika most probably means overseer or superintendent of 
forests/ 

Besides these, mention must be made of the superintendents 
of cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, etc. and other unspecified Adhyaksas 
of the land grants who may be compared with the various superin- 
tendents of the Aitha&asfra/ 

(2) Occasional taxes and exactions. 

(a) AcaU-abliattapravesa - This expression occurs in all 
grants and means that the lands granted should not be entered by 
Catlas and Bhaltas. Cattas and Bhabas were regifar and irregular 
military and police forces When they were on maich or encamped, 
the people of the locality had probably to supply their demands 
and other necessary tilings. 

(b) Apalirtasarbaplda — The lauds were granted ‘‘with immu- 
nity from all burdens/’ It has generally been taken to refei to 
forced labour. But it seems Sarbapidu has 1 een used in very wide 
sense and may r include many interference by the state, forced 
labour being one of them. It may also mean dues leviable at the 
time of the halt or departure of royal officers," customary presents 
to the king or high officers on some ceremonial occasions and 
emergency taxes of the state mentioned in the Mahabhnrata 4 and 
the Arthasastra'’ and sukraniti/ 5 Attention may be invited to the 
list of oppressors mentioned in four grants of the neighbouring 
province of Kamarupa. In the grant of Balavarman ( c, 990 A. D.) 

1. El IV, 253 fn q and Fleet Cl L p. 52. n* In the Arthasastia Gulma- 
deya means dues paid to the army 01 police stations, Dr, R, G Basak 
takes Gaulmika to be an officer m charge of a Gulma squadron. 

2. Artha, Ilk II describes the functions of vaiious supeiintendents 

8 A. Yadava grant ; IA VIX, p 319. Tandontottam plates Sib Vol II, 
p 531. 

4. Malm, XII. 87. 

o, Artha V. 2, 

6. Sukra, IV. 2, 10. 
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the list of oppressors consist of the queen, the royal favourites, 
the eunuchs, the pel sons pasturing elephants and mooring boats, 
the officers tracking thieves as well as officers charged with the 
Uparikara tax; and with the Utkheta import. They are tepeated in 
the two grants of Ratnapala ( c. 1010 A. D.) and one grant of Indra- 
pala (c. 1060 A. I),). 

(c) Pihdaka — It is mentioned only in the Khalimpur plate. 
Kielhorn identified it with Bhagabhogakaia and Dr. Ghoshal is of 
opinion that it probably stands for Hiranya. In our opinion it is 
the same as the Pindakara of the Arthasastra which, according to 
the commentator Bhalta, means taxes livied upon whole villages. 

(d) Ratnatia> asambhoga — It is mentioned only in the Mana- 
hali plate of Madanapala. It is quite likely, as Dr. Ghoshal suggests, 
that it was probably a contribution from the villages for the 
support of the Buddhist faith. The Palas were devout Buddhists 
and gieat buildeis. It may be that a tax was lived for the main- 
tenance and upkeep of big Buddhist establishments But the 
meaning of the teim is far from benig cei tain and it cannot be 
maintained that it was a geneial and regular tax, as it occuis only 
in one grant. 

(3) Fines. 

Sahvadasaparadha — This expression shows that fines were 
levied for offences. The traditional ten offences are — (a) three 
offences of the body, theft, murder and adultery, (b) four offences 
of speech, harsh, untruthful, libellous and pointless woids, and (c) 
three offences of mind, coveting other's property, thinking of worng 
and devotion to what is not true. Most probably in our period it 
stands tor judicial fines in generah Donees of the grants enjoyed 
the income from the fines. 1 It seems, therefore, that justice was 
also a source of revenue. 


1. We cannot accept the opinion of Dr. Ghoshal that the expression 
Sahyadasaparadha confers upon the donee the right to be exempted from the 
ordinary penalties for the commission of some of the tiaditional offences, 
Hindu Revenue System, p. 220. 
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(4) Income from Government properties, crown lands and 
other rights of the state on land and water. 

It cannot be stated with certainty whether the state had its 
own lands at this period because no instance of crown land is 
known. But the possibility is strongly there that the state might 
have owned some land which had lapsed as heirless property, con- 
fiscated properties, lands purchased for state purpose or waste lands 
brought under cultivation by the government. As regards the 
general question whether the state claimed to be the proprietor of 
cultivable land, Dr. Altekar’s remarks on this point are applicable 
m the case of PSla and Sena grants. “The numerous copper plate 
grants, giving villages to temples and Brahmanas, assign to the 
donees the government right to the taxes derived from the land and 
other sources ; there is not a single case where the proprietory 
right in the entire laud under cultivation in any village has been 
transfeired to the donee. The plate uses a long series of expres- 
sions specifying the right acciuing to the donees, but not a single 
expression is used in any of our grants, suggesting that the donees 
acquired the proprietory rights in the cultivable lands in the village. 
Even the right of ejection is nowhere mentioned. It is therefore 
clear that in our period the state did not claim the ownership of the 
entire soil of the realm.*'* The fact that Visvarupasena should find 
it necessary to give only detached pieces of cultivable land situated 
in the different corners of different villages shows that the 
state was not, and did not claim to be, proprietor of the 
entire realm. In this grant (the Sahitya Parisat plate of Vi&va- 
lupasena) there are actual cases of previous purchase when land, 
and not the revenue rights, was assigned to the donees. 

Although the proprietorship of cultivable land was not claimed, 
the state in addition to the taxes and privileges mentioned above 
probably conceded the following additional rights to the donee. We 
quote them from the Rampal grant of Sricandradeva who ruled in 
the 10th century in East Bengal. They areSatala, Sodde^a, Samrap- 


1. Dr, Altekar, Op. Cit. 
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anasa, Saguvakanankela, Salavana, Sajalasthala, Sagarttosara. They 
are more or less same in all grants. Salavana is only met with in 
this grant. The Mongyr grant has in addition to them Satrina, and 
Samatsyn, the Barrackpttr grant of Vijayasena has Sabana and 
the Naihati grant has Sabhatavitapa. Messers R. D. Banerjee , 1 * 
R. G. Basak 3 * * and N. G. Majnmdar have taken Satala and Sodde^a 
to mean land with bottom and surface, i.e., the with the under- 
ground right and the surface right. Messrs G. P. Sarkar 3 and 
K. M. Gupta take them to mean low and high land. S§mrapanasa- 
saguvaka-narikela means with mango, jackfruit, betelnut and coco- 
nut trees. Sajalasthala means with land and water. According to 
Mr. G. P. Sarkar/' Jala included tanks, wells, lakes, etc., while 
Sthala probably included various gardens. Sagarttosara means with 
pits and barren land. Salavana means with salt. Satrna and 
Samatsya mean with grass and fishes, Sabana with forests and 
Sabhatavitapa with forests and branches. 

Now the question is whether the state claimed some rights 
over the land and things mentioned above. No definite answer is 
possible because the above expressions can be taken to be the 
descriptions of the land granted. But against This view it may be 
pointed out that in the Artha^astra mines, fisheries, salt were 
state monopolies. In the Gupta period the state was the owner 
of the waste land . 6 The most interesting evidencee in this 
connection comes from the Gahadavala inscription in which Gokara, 
Jalakara, kavanakara in addition to the refernce of state monopoly 
of mines are taxes that aie to be paid to the donees . 7 With this 


l El. XV, p. 259 

2. Ibid, XII. p 35. 

3. JDE. XVI. p. 43 

4. IA. XLI, p. 74. 5. See above, 

6. El. XV. p. 139 ; Dr. Ghoshal. Op. cit, p. 206. 

7 IA. XV ; El IX, No 11 ; Ibid, VIII, No. 14 D , Ibid, X No. 23 ; Ibid. 

XI 11 No. 20 ; Ibid, XI, p, 24 ,* also Tandonotolam plate of Vinayandavikrama- 
vanuan, 311. 11., p 531-2. 
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specific mention of these taxes in the Gahadavala records we are 
rather inclined to accept the view that the state claimed certain 
rights over the land and things referred to above and these rights 
were alienated to the donees. Of course, it is not easy to understand 
what right the state claimed over the pits, but it must be said that 
these land grants are title-deeds and therefore legal documents in 
a sense and as such the description in them should be very wide 
and general, covering every possible right the state could claim 
and was prepared to concede to the person in whose favour they 
were drawn up. Still more difficult it is to explain the significance 
of another expression ‘trnaputi gocaraparyants/ It occurs generally 
after the description of the boundaries but in the Naihati plate of 
Yallalaseua it occurs among the privileges conferred on the donee. 
In the Mongyr plate we have Safrna. Two interpretations are 
possible— (l) the lands with boundaries thus defined up to the 
pasturage, grass, puti plants and grazing ground for cattle, or (2) 
with the right conceded to the donee over these things. In the 
Arthasastra one of the duties of the superintendent of pastures was 
to set up pasture lands in troublesome tracts intervening between 
the village/ In the JPala records Ksetrapala and Ksetrapa -whose 
functions may be compared with those of the superintendent of 
pasture of the Arthasastra are two royal officers. In the Rasdraknta 
records the right to utilise grass, fuel, etc. growing on the waste 
land was transferred to the donee/ It is quite likely that the state 
derived some income from the pasture lands. 

(5) Tributes from feudatories 

Our information about this source of revenue is wanting. But 
it is almost certain that the vassal kings paid some tributes to the 
imperial government in the normal circumstances. It is stated in 
the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala that kings of northern India 


1. Artha, IX 34, 

2. Dr. Altekar, Op. Cit. p. 241. 
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wlio were most probably dependent kings made many presents to 
the emperor. 

Expenditure 

No information is available from the land grants regarding 
the expenditure of the slate. The author of the Arthasastra supplies 
a list of IB specified items of expenditure. Besides, gifts to 
Brahmanas, relief to the poor, the sick and the destitute and 
pensions to the dependents of dead public set van ts are also 
recommended. Sukra’s list of expenditure on specified items is 
interesting for our put pose, as he was a medieval writer.-* The state 
expenditure should be in the following scale : — ^th of the revenue 
for the army, ] a th for gifts, ] .^th for principal officers, f^th for heads 
of departments, ] ^th for king’s personal expenditure and <jth to be 
deposited in the tieasurv. The Talas and Senas had to maintain 
huge armies and the constant wms must have been a great strain on 
their finances. Educational and religious establishments and other 
public woiks associated with the names of the Pala and Sena kings 
also cost the treasury. Both the Palas and Senas granted many 
plots of lands to the Brahmanas and for other meritorious purposes. 

The Military 

Very few things regarding the army department are known 
from the inscriptions. The following officers and their functions, 
as can be suggested from their names, will give some idea about 
the organisation of the army. 

The highest officer of the army department was Mahasenapati 
or commander-in-chief who was, as we have already stated, one of 
the members of the ministry, 

MahSpadamulika — He is mentioned in the Ramganj plate of 
I&varaghosa after Mahasenapati. The technical meaning is not 
known. In the Arthasastra Padika is a military officer and Mula 
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means hereditary troops. 1 It can be therefore suggested that he was 
in charge of infantry or hereditary troops. 

Mahabhogapati or Mahabhogika — Dr. R. G. Basak takes him 
to be the chief groom but does not cite any authority. He is 
always mentioned along with the army officers. Bhoga is the 
technical name of a particular kind of array of soldiers in the 
Artha4astra. ? Therefore he can be taken to be a military officer. 

Mahatantradhikrta — He is also mentioned with the army 
officers in the Ramganj plate. In Monier Williams’s dictionary one 
meaning of the woid Tantra is an army. He may also be taken to 
be an army officer. 

Mahavyahapati— Officer in charge of arrays. 

Mahadandanayaka — In the Artha.4astra Nayaka is a military 
officer. “Caturanga valadhvaksa senanl dandanayaka” — Hema- 
candra. Some scholars have taken him to be a judicial officer. 
According to Mr. R. D. Banerjee, he is the chief criminal judge. 

Navadhyaksa — Mentioned in the Pala grants. He was probab- 
ly the head of the nav . 

Mahasamanta — He was perhaps the head of the Samantas 
( feudatoiies ) but is a regular officer in some of the Pgla grants. 
He probably enjoyed high military rank. 

Mahapilupati — Officer in charge of the elephants. 

Mahaganastha - According to Amara, 27 elephants, 27 chariots 
81 horses, and 135 foot-soldiers constitute one Gana. The officer in 
charge of a Gana was called Gariastha. 1 chariot, 1 elephant, 
3 horses, and 5 foot soldiers was called a Patti. 3 Pattis formed one 
Senamukha and 3 SenSmukhas one Gulma and 3 Gulmas one Gana. 

Koftapati— Officer in charge of forts. 

Prantapala—Mentioned in the Pala grants. He is the officer 


1 For e\ery ten membeis of each of tlie constituents of the army, 
there must be one commadder called Padika ; ten Padikas under a Senapati ; 
ten Senapatis under a Nayaka Artlia. X. 6, 

2. Wings and front, capably to turn against an enemy, is a snake-like 
army (Blnga), AithaXI 6, 
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in charge of forntier fortresses. Vrhadhamiska — the chief archer 
( Rhmganj plate ). 

Besides these, we have Nauvala - hastya.4va — vyapftaka— offi- 
cers in charge of the nav\ , elephants and horses. The Palas and 
Senas weie constantly at war with their neighbours and the Palas 
wete the rival of the Pi a ti haras of Kanouj and the Rastrakihas of 
Malkhed for the ovei lordship of Northern India. The aimy must 
have received the utmost attention of the monarchs because it was 
the mainstay of their power and prestige. It is also clear fiom the 
account of the Muslim writers I. * * * * * 7 that the Palas maintained huge 
armies. The merchant Snlaiman observes that “the king of Rahma 
(Bengal) had great strength in troops, e'ephants and horses. His 
troops aie more numerous than those of the Balhara (the Rastraknts) 
and the king of Jur/ (Gurijaras). It is told that the Barua king of 
Kanom (the Gurjjaia-Piatiharas) keeps four armies in the four 
quartets. Pinch of these numbers 7 to 9 lakhs of men Coming to 
the details of the at my of Rahma the same writer says, “When he 
goes out to battle, he is follwed by about 50,000 elephants. There 
are from ten to fifteen thousand men in his army who are employed 
in fuelling and washing clothes. Sulaiman’s account seems to be 
based on exaggerated report. In Ibn K hut dan’s account the number 
of the elephants is 5,000. In the x\rthasastra the army consisted 
of four classes of soldiers — ( 1 ) Maula, ( hereditary), ( 2 ) Brtaka 
(mercenary), (3) SrenI (corporation) and (4) Afcavi (wild tribes). In 


I. The following observations of the Muslim writers goto show the 
identification of the Pala king (or kingdom) with Rahmi The kingdom of 

Ralimi ''extends both along the sea and the continent It is frequently at war 
with Balhara (the RaStrakuta king and the Gurz (Gnrjjaras) on whose kingdoms 
it borders. It is bounded by an inland kingdom called Kamrun (Kamarupa,)" 

“There is a stuff made in this country which is not found elsewheie so fine and 

delicate that a dress made of it may pass through a signet ring. It is made of 

cotton". This of course refers to famous muslin, As all these descriptions 
agree well with the Pala kingdom, we have got no hesitation in identifying 

Rahma with the Pala kingdom For the account of Muslim writers, see 

EPliot, History of India, 1, p. 5 , 25, 36, 
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the period under review it seems that the army also consisted of 
four classes of soldiers. The office of MahapSdamuhka suggests the 
existence of Maulabala. It is interesting to note that in the list of 
soldiers from many countries Gaudas also figure in the Pala grants 
and it is quite possible that Gauda forces were Maulabala. It is 
clear from the Pala inscriptions that the Palas recruited soldieis from 
many countries. In all grants soldieis of Malaxrn, Kha£a, Hiina, 
Knlika, Karnata, Lata are refeired to. The Nalanda grant of 
Devapala adds the name of Odra and the Manahali plate Coda. It 
seems, therefoie, that the P&las had to depend mainly on mercenary 
soldiers who were tecruited from every possiple quaiter. In 
this period the feudatories supplied soldiers to the suzerain. 
Ramapala was assisted a great deal by the forces and resources of 
the Samantas in his suppression of the Kaivarta revolt. The same 
monarch in older to secure the help of the feudatories allied himself 
with the Samantas of the forest regions/ 

The Muslim writers and the epigraphic records all refer to 
the elephants, horses and infantry and this is also corroborated by 
the evidence of the Ramacarita. Ramapala prepared for his 
expedition with these threefold forces/ Thus it seems that of the 
traditional catuianga forces the chariots were abandoned/ 
According to the testimony of the Muslim writers, the R§strakiitas 
possessed the best infantry because their seat of the government 
was in the mountains and the Gurj j ara- Prati haras had the finest 
cavalry. But the elephant forces of the Palas were the largest. 
The Palas counted a great deal in their wars on the elephants. So 
much so they depended on this force that Al-Masudi remarks that 
Rahma (the Pala king) takes field only in winter, because elephants 


1, Ramacarita 1/43. 

2, Ibid i/45 

3, The formidable array of the mighty elephants, horses and chariots of 
Dharmapala have been mentioned in the Gwalior Prasasti of Bhoja, (El> 
XVIII. p, 101). But much stress cannot be laid on it, as the composers of 
pra^astis described army from traditional military phraseology. 
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cannot endure thirst and can only go in cold season. The mighty 
elephants of Bengal were a dread to foreign powers. It is stated in 
the Bargaon grant of the Kamarupa king Batnapala that the walls 
of the impregnable fort built by him are so strong that they would 
give fever to the heads of the untameable elephants of the Gauda 
king/ This is an eloquent testimony to the strength of the elephant 
forces of Bengal. 

Cavalry was not neglected. The Palas and Senas had to 
undertake military campaigns in foreign countries and the former 
was at constant struggle with the Fratiharas who weie strong in 
cavalry. Bengal had no good breed of horses. Horses were imported 
from foreign countries. It is said in the Mongvr plate of DevapaJa 
that the horses met their old mates in the Kamboja country. 
Kamboja was reputed foi the finest breed in ancient times/ 

Tiie actual methods of warfare are not known but the existence 
of the offices of M ahav} r uhapati and Mahabhogika would go to 
indicate that soldiers were arranged in different arrays as would 
suit the circumstances. It is also clear fiom the statement of 
AbMasudi that the army had a large number of camp-followers, 
though the approximate number 15,000 given by him seems to be 
considerably exaggerated. Innocent lives and property of the gods 
and Brahmanas were honoured. It is important to notice that the 
Rastraknta prince Sivaraja who led the vanguard of Ramapala’s 
army enquired about particular railages and Visaj^as in order to 
ensure the safet} r of the properties of the temples and Brahmanas. 

Navy 

Bengal is the country of big rivers and has an extensive 
seaboard. A mercantile navy was indispensable for commerce and 
trade in different parts of the country and with coastal countries* 
It is evident from the evidence recorded by Faffiien, Yuan Chwang 


1. JASB, LXV1I, p. 115-18, 
2 Artha. II. 30, 
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and the Nalanda plate of Devapala that there was regular inter- 
course with the k Far Eastern countries. Writing about 912 A.D., 
Ibn Khurdan remarks that between Rah mi and other kingdoms 
communication is kept by ships. Ship's mast and harbours are 
referred to m the Faridpur grants of Dharmaditva. 

The navy was not only necessary for commerce and trade but 
it was also extremely useful both for defence and offence in 
Bengal. The Bengal kings always maintained a fleet. The camp 
of victory at Kripuia m the Gunaighar inscription of Yainyagupta, 
dated in 508 A. D., is described as full of ships, elephants and 
hprses. The Haraha inscription of theMaukhari king Isanavaiman 1 2 3 
refeis to the Gauda people as ‘Samudrasrayan’. Attention may 
be invited to the story of colonisation of Ceylon by prince Vijaya of 
Vahga which must have taken place' before the time of Asoka 
and to Kalidasa’s remarks'* on the nautical resources of Bengal. 
The importance of Navadhyaksa and liau-vala-vyapi taka needs 
hardly to be emphasised. In eveiy Pal a giant the royal fleet is 
first mentioned m the description of the camp of victory. The royal 
camp at Pataliputra is thus described in the Khali mptir plate : “Sa- 
khalu Bhagirathi-patha-pravattamana nanavidhamauvataka-sampa- 
dila-setubaiidha'iiihita-^aila-sikhara-sreni-vibhrainata”. The Kamau- 
di plate records a naval victory won by Kitmaiapala’s minister and 
general Vaid 3 r adeva. It is known from the Deopara plate of 
Vijajmseiia that he sent a fleet to meet the pascatyacakra. A 
sudden cavalry raid proved disastrous for the Senas who were ousted 
from western and northern Bengal within a very short time but 
perhaps for their navy the descendants of Eaksmanasena could 
maintain themselves in east Bengal for a long time. Nothing 
'illustrates more forcibly the supreme necessity of a fleet in Eastern 


1, Eb vol. XIV, 117. 

2, Early Seamen of India, Asutosh Jubilee Volume, Orientalia, Pt. 2. 
p. 105 


3. Raghuvamsa IV. 36 
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Bengal than the fact that the Delhi Sultan Balban in his expedition 
in 1133 A. D. against the rebellious governor, Tughril Khan, had 
to seek the assistance of Danuja Raja of Sonargaon in order 
to prevent his escape by boat. 7 

Defences 

The Jayaskandhavara or the camp of victory from which the 
royal grants were issued seems to have been well-protected and 
strongly fortified. Mudgagiri ( modern Mongyr ) was perhaps the 
strategic point, where the Palas concentrated their forces to check 
the Pratihara advance, because it is the Jasvaskandhavara in three 
Pala grants.' Pataliputra is the camp of victory in the Khalimpur 
plate and Yilasapura was at the time of Mahipala. MadanapSla 
issued his grant from Ramavatl, the city built by his father Ramapala. 
The Sena grants up to the time of Laksmapasena were issued from 
Vfkramapura and during the the time of Kesavasena the camp of 
victory was at Phalgugrama, probably somewhere m Eastern Bengal. 

It seems that the Senas had their administrative headquarters 
at three strategic points. The Pala power was set at naught twice 
in East Bengal — first by the Candras and then by the Varmans and 
Vikrampura was the capital of both these powers. The Senas by 
establishing their headquarters at Vikramapura removed that 
danger. A strong and well-fortified Gauda or Eaknauti was extre- 
mely useful to check any foreign invader from the west, advancing 
along the banks of the Ganges through the Rajmahal hills as the 
advance and occupation of northern Bengal by the PratihSras would 
show it. Again, it would have been advantageous with headquarters 
at Nudiah ( Navadwip ? ) to oppose any foreign power advancing 
through southern Bihat and Birbhum as the Paikore inscription of 
the Cedi Karna would indicate it* This would also serve the 
purpose of checking any invasion through Orissa and Midnapore* 

1, Elliot, vol. hi p 196. 

2. This is also corroborated by the evidence of the Jodhpur inscription 
of Pratihara Banka which records a Pratihara victory at Mndgagiri over the 
Gauda king. 

19 
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Besides, forts were constructed at strategic points both for 
external and internal defence. The provincial governors and 
district officers must have some garrisons under them for maintain- 
ing peace and tranquility of the realm. 

Military Secretariat 

In the Ramganj plate of Isvaraghosa MahavaJadhikaranika is 
an important officer. The name itself would go to suggest that he 
was in charge of the military secretariat. This indicates in a way 
that every important department had a different secretariat of its 
own. Mahavalakosthika is also an officer of the military 
department in the same inscription. He may lie taken to be the 
officer- in- charge of the armoury. One of the clay seals of the 
Gupta period discovered by Bloch at Basrah in Tlrabhukti refers 
to Ranabhandagaradhikarana/ Dr. Ghosal takes it to mean the 
office of Treasure of the War Department and lemarks that this 
slight hint is sufficient to show that in the provinces ( and almost 
certainly in the centeral government as well ) the deparlment of the 
military finance was separated from that of civil finance. This 
conclusion can hardly be accepted as the interpretation of the word 
‘Ranabhandagaradhikarana’ as the office of armoury keeper or the 
commissariat seems to be more probable. 

Police Department 

It has already been stated that there was probably a police-tax 
for maintaining the police force. Caurodharanika and Dandapasika 
figure in almost all grants and seem to be high police officers. 
Though the function of Caurodharanika cannot be precisely asser- 
tained, he was in all probability in charge of all criminal matters 
under his jurisdiction. Dandika, Dandapani or Dandapanika also 
seem to be police officers. 

The functions of Gratnika, Dasagramika, Ksetrapa have been 
discussed elsewhere. In addition to their duties already observed, 
it may be noted here that they might have policing duties also, 
In the Artha^astra the Vivitabharta, guardian of pasture land, is to 
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examine inter alia the passports of those lurking on out of the way 
tracts, to make the lower forest region safe from thieves, to ensure 
security against thieves, to escort caravans and to protect cattle. 1 2 
The village headman is to compensate the caravan for theft orremoval 
of their goods at night within the village limits, the superintendent 
of pastures is to he liable for their loss within the village boundary, 
while the officer charged with the arrest of thieves in other cases. If 
the loss of merchandise occurs in such parts of the country as are 
not provided even with such security, the people in the boundaries 
of the place shall contribute to make up the loss. If there are no 
people in the boundaries, the people of 5 or 10 villages in the 
neighbourhood shall make up the loss/ Dr. Altekar draws attention 
to a 12th century inscription of Rajputana which embodies an 
agieement on the part of the townsmen of a city that they would be 
tesponsible for any thefts that might occur in their town. The king 
of the place had made arrangements about the watch and ward of 
the place." 

It will not be out of place here to discuss the position and 
function of another officer vaiiouslv designated, Dauhsadhanika, 
Duhsadh> asadhanika, Daulisadhyasadhanika. He always figures 
before Cauraddharanika. That he was an important officer is. clear 
fiom the fact that the epithet maha is affixed to him. Dr. R. G. 
Basak takes him either to be a porter or superintendent of villages. 
It is not known what is the technical meaning of the term. The 
literal meaning is that one who is entrusted with difficult under- 
takings. We would rather suggest that he was the superintendent of 
spies whose functions and importance in the work of the govern- 
ment have been so much emphasised by the author of the Artha^as- 
tra. He might have been connected with many departments but 
certainly very intimately with the police depart ment. 


1 Artha ii. 34. , 

2 Ibid. iv. 13 The liability of the three officers, the guardian of the 

pasture land, village headman and Cauarajjuka is repeated in Yajnavalkya. 
it. 271. 3. El. XI, p. 40. 
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It is quite probable that the police officers mentioned above 
were under provincial governors, distiict officers and officers in- 
charge of cities. 

Besides these, mention may be made here of some of the officers 
who are body-guards and the like of the kings, chiefs and officials. 

Antahpratihara — probably guard of the inner palace. 

Abhyantanka — piobably a class of royal seivants of the harem. 

VSsagarika — probably in charge of the royal palaces. 

Sirotaksika — probably a class of body-guards. 

Khandagraha — It is probabls the same as Khandaraka of the 
Chamba inscriptions, which, according to Dr. Vogel, means a class 
of body-guaids earring s woids. 

Angaraksas - body-guard s. 

Arohakas - royal guards on horse. 

Judicial Department 

Very few facts regarding this important branch of adminis- 
tration are known. Some judicial officers no doubt figure in the ins- 
criptions but their duties and functions are not precisely known. Ma- 
hadharmadhyaksa or the chief judge was at the central govern- 
ment. The king with some selected officials might have tried impor- 
tant cases. The provincial governors and district officers might 
have some judicial functions. 

Mahadandanayaka He may be taken either to be an army 
officer or a judicial officer. 

Da.4aparadh.ika The officer who tried cases connected with 
traditional offences. He is mentioned only in the Khalinipur plate. 

Pramatr^ -The dictionary meaning is proving, evidence, 


1. Dr. Beni Prasad takes Pramatrs to be surveyors and measurers but 
does not cite any authority. State in Ancient India, p 299. In the Madhuban 
plate of Haisavardhana the Prauiatrs are mentioned after Dausadhanikas and 
the dutaka mahasamanta, maharaja Skandagupta has also the title pramatp 
m,Vol.I,No / xx. 
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who or what is proof or authority. He may be taken to be a judicial 
officer, 

Afigikaraijdka— The officer in charge of oath. He was, therefore 
a judicial officer and has been mentioned only in the Ramganj plate. 

Dandika, Danrjasakti, Dandapanika, Dandapasika — we have 
suggested that they were probably police officers. Danda means 
punishment and therefore can equally be taken to be judicial officers. 

Miscellaneous officers 

The functions of the following officers cannot be explained 
either etymologically or technically : Ekasaraka, Autthitasanika. 
Thakura, Maliakatuka, Santakika. All of them figure in the Ramganj 
plate In the same record Karmakara is mentioned as a royal 
officer. Most probably he is a state artisan. Ekapatra occurs in 
the Sunderban plate of DommanapSla. 

Feudatories 

Most of the ancient Indian empires had feudatory rulers under 
the central government. The Pala and Sena kingdoms were no 
exception to this general feature. Some parts were under the 
direct administration of the imperial government and some parts 
under subordinate chiefs. In almost all grants the following 
personages enjoying royal or semi- royal status are mentioned- 

Rajan — Vassal kings. 

Rajanyaka — One having the status of a Raja, 

Ranaka — He figures after the royal consort. According to 
Dr. Basak, Ranakas were a class of subordinate chiefs. 

The most curious fact is that these three royal personages are 
also mentioned in the Ramganj plate of Mahasamantadhipati Doni- 
mana pala, who were, as it appears from their titles, mete feudatory 
rulers. This can of course be explained by the assumption that feuda- 
tory rulers had got subordinate chiefs under them and that they had 
pretension to semi-indepedent position or royal status in the extra- 
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ordinary political circumstanced The list of officers in these two 
grants goes to show that the government of the feudatories was 
replica of the imperial system . 

The Gunaighar grant of Yainvagupta shows that the vassal 
princes sometimes accepted office under the central authority. 
The frontier king Mahaiaja Yijayasena, dutaka of the grant, was 
officer in charge of the elephants and had three high-sounding titles 
In the commentary of the Ramacarita the vassal rulers are called 
Samantas. In the Yappaghosavata grant of Javanagaa Samanta was in 
charge of a Yisaja. It cannot be definitely stated whether Ranasiira 
of Daksina-Radha, Dharniapala of Dandabhukti. Govindacaiidra of 
Yahgaladesa were feudatories under Mahlpala I. The> might have 
fought against the Cola 1 emperor either on their own account or 
for Mahlpala I. It is clear from the Bnghaura image inscription of 


1 Mr R. D Banerjee suggested that palmogiaplnciill} Is\aiaghosa 
should be placed before Vpayasena and Vallalasena ( Banglani Itihasa, p, 330, ). 
Mr. N G Mapimdar lemaiks that the characters of the Ramganj plate 
lepresent a variety of northen alphabets which is evidently cailier than those 
used m the Sena giants and akin to those found m the coppei-plates of the 
later Palas, e g the Bangar giant of Mahlpala I and the Anigaclii grant of 
Vigrahapala ib, p 149 ), Mr NT N vasu lias lightly pointed out that Dhekkail, 
from wlieie the grant was issued, is to be located in the Goalpaia district of 
Assam and the liver Jotoda, according to the Kalikapui ana, flowed thiough 
Kamarupa. The characters of the Rauiganj plate have close lesemblance with 
those of the Puspabhadra plate of Dhaimapala who flourished towaids the 
close of the eleventh century A. D Isvaraghosa was most probably a feudatory 
ruler on the north-eastern frontier of the Pala empire and issued his grant 
during the troublesome days of the Kaivaita levolt. This is in a way streng- 
thened b> the fact that after the suppression of tlie Kaivarta tebellion Rania- 
pala sent a general to conquer Kamampa ( Ramacaiita, 3/47 ). Doniinanapala 
granted his cliaiter m 1196 a. d. i. e., just on the eve of the Muslim conquest 
when the central government perhaps became weak. The fact that these two 
chiefs weie bold enough to issue their grants without any refeiece to the paia- 
mount power perhaps indicates that their attitude was defiant to the imperial 
power. 

2. Trimulai Rock inscription of Rajendracola m, IX, p. 229. 
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the 3rd year of Mahipala l 1 that his sovereignty was acknowledged 
in East Bengal. Dandabhulu and Daksina-Radha appear to be small 
principalities. All these suggest that the chiefs of these places must 
have had an overlord, though there is no evidence to prove Mahl. 
pala’s authority over them. The existence of the subordinate 
chiefs is definitely proved by the evidence of the Ramacarita and 
the commentator gives a list of 14 such rulers who helped Rama- 
pala in the recovery of Varendra from the Kaivartas. 

The Pala kings like DharmapSla and Devapala conquered 
many kingdoms of north-western India. The policy adopted towards 
a conquered country seems to be what was advocated by Mann. 
The conqueror should not annex the enemy's state but should 
appoint a near relative of the former ruler as his own nominee on 
the throne. The contemporary Muslim writer Sulaiman writes, 
“When a king subdues a neighbouing state in India, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince, who 
carries on the government in the name of the conqueror. The 
inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise.’' If the identification 
of Indrayudha of the Jaina Harivamsa with Indraraja of the 
Bhagalpur grant be correct, the placing of Cakravadha on the 
throne of Kanouj by Dharmap&la perhaps points to that fact. 

The control exercised by the paramount power varied 
according to circumstances. If the central government was strong, 
the subordinate rulers paid customary obedience to the imperial 
court. Most probably fiscal dues were regularly sent to the 
imperial exchequer. Nothing particular is known of the relation 
between the imperial power and the feudatories. The Agnipurana 
enjoins the following duties on the part of the feudatories which 
may be taken to be the relation in normal circumstances. “In 
times of war the feudatories must be at the beck and call of the 
sovereign. They should mark out the sovereign's friends from 
his foes. They should rally supporters to king’s banners and 


1 El. XVII, p. 353. 
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collect troops for him. The}- should apease the public feeling 
for him. They must help him with their resources /' 1 2 * 

The Chatsu inscription of Baladitya records the services of 
a line of feudatory rulers to the Pratihara empire." Sulaiman 
observes that the ambassador from the imperial court was received 
with great respect in the Rasfcrakuta empire and the ambassadors 
like modern Political Agents in Native States exercised general 
powers of superintendence. The same practice might have been 
in vogue in Bengal. 

But when the imperial power was weak, the feudatories 
tried to assume semi-independent attitude. Nothing illustrates 
more clearly the changed attitude of the Samantas of the Pala 
empire than that Ramapala had to secure their service after a great 
deal of pei suasion. In ordinary circumstances it is to be expected 
that they would stand by the dispossessed prmce in the critical 
period of the Kaivarta rebellion. Ramapala had to meet personally 
the principal Samantas 5 and implore their assistance which he 
secured with the promise of further increase of territory and 
rew T ard of money . 4 If the arms and resources of the vassals 
were a strength to the imperial power, they were also a source of 
weakness. Rebellions and lisings due to general discontent or 
weakness of the central government would be generally under the 
banner of a feudatory chief. Most probably the ambitious Kaivarta 
chief Diwoka was a subordinate chief of the Pallas, who, taking 
advantage of the misgovernment of Mahipala II and consequent 
general discontent, raised the standard of revolt and ousted the 
Palas from Varendra for a considerable time. The powers and 
prestige of powerful chiefs were sometimes a challenge to the 
imperial power. 


1. Agni Parana, Ed Manmatlia DuttCCXLI. 16-2$. 

2. EL XI l s p. 11. 

3* Ramacanta, 1/43. 

4. Ibid, 1/45. 
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It will be interesting to note the following grades of rulers 

/ 

in which they ate classified by the author of Sukranlti — 


1. 

Designation 

SSmanta 

Annual Revenues of Kar§as. 
1 to 3 lacs. 

2. 

Mandalika 

3 to 10 lacs. 

3. 

Baja 

10 to 20 lacs. 

4. 

Maharaja 

20 to 50 lacs. 

5. 

Svarafc 

50 to 100 lacs. 

6 . 

Sanirat 

1 crore to 1 0 crores. 

7. 

Virat 

10 to 50 crores. 

8. 

Sarvabhauma 

Universal monarchy. 


Some general observations 

Summing up the principles of Hindu government (which are 
equally applicable in the case of the Pala and Sena governments), 
Dr, Beni Prosad observes, “The principles which underlay the Hin- 
du system of governance bear a partial resemblance to the principle 
of medieval European polity. It was saturated through and through 
with the principles of what for convenience may be called federal- 

feudalism When applied to ancient India they must be shorn 

of their European association They are only meant to imply 

that, as a rule, a Hindu kingdom comprised a number of feudatories 
who enjoyed varying degrees of autonomy, that they themselves 
might have sub-feudatories of a similar status under them and so 
on to the third, fourth or fifth degree. A big empire was partly a 
series of alliances, partly a series of relationships of suzerainty 
and vassalage and partly an area of directly administered territory 

Under every regime, suzerain or feudal, the village was the 

ultimate unit of the society. It enjoyed a sort of social or legal 
autonom} T , and was administered, at least from the Gupta period 
onwards, in consultation with village elders. Here was another 
type of localism. Finally, there were a number of associations and 
corporations, religious, economic and social, which enjoyed a fair 
degree of autonomy.” 

“The Hindu state recognised no restrictions on its activities,.. 

20 
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From time to time it elected to propagate Dliarma, to inculcate and 
enforce morality, to maintain or improve the social order, to 
encourage learning, education and art, to subsidise various acade- 
mies, to regulate industry and commerce, to fostei agriculture, to 
relieve the distress from famine and calamities, to establish hospi- 
tals, rest-houses, charity halls, etc. All this it essayed to do in addi- 
tion to its primary functions of delence, order and justice.” These 
are not mere generalizations without having any foundation on real 
state of things. The various religious missions to Tibet in the 
Pala period, the donations to nltipathakas 7 and to learned and 
pious men, the assurances' in the Pala grants that the kings 
followed the spirit of the Sashas, controlled those that swerved 
from the path of righteousness and kept the castes confined to 
their respective spheres of activity, the control exercised on the 
great universities like Nalanda, Yikramasllit and Jagaddala by 
appointing their heads and conferring degrees on great scholars, 
construction and maintenance of these monasteries as the recent 
excavations at NalandS and Paharpur have revealed and the 
various public works still associated with the name of the Pala 
and Sena monarchs — all these clearly prove that the government 
exerted their utmost for the welfare of the people in almost every 
sphere of activity. 

This wide scope of activity" of the state raises the question 
of checks on the powers of the king. Theoretically the king’s 
power was unlimited. No doubt he had the ultimate authority in 
shaping the policy of the state. But the ministers and high officers 
of the state had some voice. It was they who advised and who 
executed the decisions of the king. Great ministers like Garga, 
Darbhapani and Vaidyadeva were highly respected by the monarchs 
and certainly they influenced the state affairs of their time. We 
have one king, namely, Mahipala II, who did not pay heed to 
the counsels of the ministers and the result was misgovernment 

1 Edilpur and IMadanpara grants 

2. Mongyr and Nalanda giants of Devapala, the Bhagalpur grant of 
' Narayanapala and the Amgachi plate of Vigrahapala III. 
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and and Kaivatta revolt which cost him his life and throne/ A 
king, however autocratic he might have been, did not try to 
change the political system itself. He could by his temperament and 
predilections influence the administration of his reign, but the polity 
itself remained unchanged. The king was the protector, preserver 
and promoter of the society, religion and the body politic but not 
the maker of it So far as the societ} r and religion were concerned, 

t 

the Sastras and the religious books were the final authority. The 
repeated assurances by the Buddhist P§la kings that they follwed 
the spirit of the Sastras, controlled those that swerved from 
the path of righteousness and kept the castes confined to their 
respective duties are not without significance. Customs of the 
country were always honoured. The presence of powerful feudatory 
kings served as no inconsiderable check on the king. 

It may be argued that the land grants which are the main 
sources of our information for the administrative system described 
above are more or less formal in character in the description of the 
list of the officers. The largest number of officials are mentioned in 
the Ramganj plate of MahamSndalika Isvaraghosa. Most probably 
he was a feudatory chief and assumed semi-independent attitude in 
abnormal political circumstances when the imperial power was 
extremely weak. This grant corresponds in this respect to the 
Panchobh plate of MaharajadhirSja Mahatnapdalika Samgrama- 
guptadeva^ of about the 12th century A. D. which also supplies 
a number of officials otherwise unknown. Whatever might have been 
their political power in actual realitj^, their political pretension 
perhaps led them to enumerate as many officers as they could. 

If their commnad over so many officers is to be doubted, it 
would be the natural presumption that their suzeiain must have at 
least these officers under them. It must be observed here that in 
all grants it has been explicitly said that there were other unspecified 
officers in addition to the specified ones. Perhaps only the high 
officials and those that were connected with the execution of land 
grants and more or less with revenue administration have been 
mentioned by name. 

1. Ramacarita, 1/31. 2. JBORS, V, p 588. 
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Some direct and circumstantial evidence goes to show that there 
was an elaborate and highly organized system woikmg in the Pala 
and Sena periods. The following incident from the life of Dlpankara 
Srijnana At! 3a recorded by his Tibetan biographer throws interesting 
light on the duties of a 'tanka’ (ferryman) who is a royal officer in the 
Pala grants. The Tibetan envoy Nag-tcho, also known as Vinaya- 
dhara,who was deputed to invite and escort the great Buddhist 
patriarch to Tibet, reached the bank of the Ganges, not far from the 
site of the Virkamasila monaster}', in the company of a Nepalese 
chief about 1035-1040 A.D. during the reign of Nayapala. "it was at 
sunset that they arrived at the crossing of the river, when a boat 
with a party of passengers was leaving for the opposite bank. They 
requested the boatman to take them across the river but he said that 
he could not do so just then but he would come later on. After dusk 
the boat returned and first took the prince, who was a great man.” 
It was night and the Tibetan party thought that the boat would not 
return again and made arrangement for passing the whole night there. 
At a later hour the boat returned and Vinayadhara said to the 
boatman, — "I thought you would not come back at this time.” The 
boatman replied, "in our country there is law. Having assured you 
that I would come, I could not neglect to do so without being liable 
to punishment.” The boatman advised them to pass the night 
under the turret of the gateway of the monastery as there would 
not be thieves to disturb them/ 

The descriptions of land in the Sena grants in minutest details 
according to different standards of measurement in different locali- 
ties have led one scholar to surmise that there was a general system 
of land survey and measurement in vogue in Bengal under the Senas/ 
These land charters were drawn generally in the administra- 
tive headquarters and the description of the land donated in 
minutest possible details suggests that, like the ‘pustapalas’ of the 
Damodarpur plates, there must have been record -keepers in the 
Visayas' at least. The care with which the boundaries have been 

X S. C, Das, Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow- p. 57. 

%. Dr. Ghoshal, Op. cii, p. 265. 
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accurately described also supplies a good commentary on the work 
of those who were entrusted with the execution of these duties. 

The efficiency of the armv and police is clear from the broad 
political history of the period under reveiw. The Palas and 
Senas were beset with tremendous odds and difficulties from the 
very inception of their power. No less than twenty-five foreign 
invasions are alluded to in the records of the contemporary d 3 7 nasties 
during the Pal a period. 7 These invaders were great powers like 
the Pratiharas, Rastrakutas, Kalacuris and Candellas- Three 
times the Palas were dislodged from their < janakabhu > Varendra, as 
the Paharpur inscription of the 5th year of Mahendrapaila, Bangar 
Pillar inscription of the Kamboja chief and the Ramacarita show. 
Yet the plain fact that the Palas could hold themselves as a great 
power in noth-eastern India for about four centuries demonstrates 
their military strength. The Senas were also at war with the 
neighbouring powers, the Gahadavalas, Kalihga and Kamarupa 
kings. Tike other powers of northern India the Sena power 
succumbed to the Muslim invasion. But incidental evidences 
from the Tabaqati-Nasiri go to show that the Hindu kingdom in 
East Bengal continued to exist for another century after the 
conquest of north-western Bengal about 1200 A.D. and not less than 
four expeditions were at least undertaken by the Muslim governors 
of Gauda against East Bengal/ Not only foreign invasions were 
warded off and internal rebellions suppressed, but the architectural 
and sculptural remains and literary productions of the period are 
conclusive proof of the fact that Bengal enjoyed the fruits of 
peace under the Palas and Senas — only possible under good 
government. Good government always implies the efficiency and 
perfect organisation of the machinery responsible for it. 

The recently discovered Irda plate of the Kamboja king 
Nayapaladeva 3 is important for our purpose, as it supplies the 

1. IHQ, XII, p. 613. 2 Tabaqati Nasiri, Trans, by Raverty, p. 587, 132, 

714 15, 558. iHQ, XII, pp 81 ff, 3. I am thankful to Mr. N. G. 

Majumdar of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, for sending me an advanced copy 
of his paper on the Irda Copper plate (El, XXII, p. 150, 
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names of many new officials. We have suggested that most of the 
important officers at the centre had separate departments of their 
own and this is perhaps confirmed by the mention of adh\ y aksa- 
varggam-akhilam karanais-sametaird of this plate. Senapatin-ca 
saha sainik-samghamuklwaih shows that theie were army guilds 
which supplied recruits to the army.* Rtviks were perhaps learned 
in, and reciters of, Rgvedas. Dharmajhas perhaps advised the king 
in religious matters and morals. Pradestrs are referred to in the 
Arthasastia and may correspond to the pradesikas of Asoka’s 
inscriptions/ Gudha-purusas were officers of the secret service 
and Mantrapalas perhaps advised the king in political matters. 

The Mallasarula plate is also interesting and important in 
other respects also. As in the plates of the Gupta period and in 
the Faridput plates, land was not sold by the district government 
but by the Maliattaras. The importance of the Mali attains as a 
class of officials or semi-officials has been discussed, and from this 
plate it appears that very Agrahara had at least one Mahattara in 
this locality. In case of one Agiahara only two Maliattaras have 
been mentioned. It seems that they sold land in their personal 
capacities, for this would bring religions merit to themselves as 
well as to the emperor also. The announcement of this transaction 
was simultaneously made by the Maliattaras and the Yihadhikarana 
VithI was a small territorial unit and had an adbikarana (office). 
In the list of officers in addition to Karttakrtika, KumaramStya. 
Bhogapatika and Visayapati we find also Audrahgika, Aurnas- 
thanika, Hiranyasamudayka, Pattalaka and Avasathika who are 
otherwise unknown and therefore their functions cannot be precisely 
determined. The fact that there existed so many officers of vari- 
ous descriptions in the sixth century clearly points to a highly 
organised system of government in the Vardhamanabhukti. 

O’ 


1. 3. 84. 2 This many correspond to the Srenlvala of the Arthasastra. 

3. Bhandarkar, A&oka, 1936, p 59 "It is, however, safer, to take Prade 
sika in the sense of an officer in charge of a Division.’’ 



